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FINANCIAL NOTES 


NogweGlAN Bankers Discuss 
que INTERNATIONAL CrIsIs 


Meeting in annual convention in Bergen, the 
members of the Norwegian Bank Association heard 
various opinions on the causes that had led to the 
fnancial crisis so general throughout the world. 
The president of the association, Bank Director 
z, Sandberg, in his opening address pointed out 
how the Norwegian banks had felt the effect of the 
Continental situation, and he passed in review the 
various means now being taken for world recovery 
from the depression. The labor conflict (now for- 
tunately at an end) was mentioned as a supple- 
mentary cause of the difficulties the financial inter- 
ests in Norway had to contend with. As one effect 
of the labor controversy Director Sandberg showed 
how the export business had suffered. During the 
first six months of this year exports amounted to 
only 232,000,000 kroner as against 354,000,000 kro- 
ner during the same period of 1930. Imports fell 
from 513,000,000 kroner to 415,000,000 kroner. It 
is expected that, now that an agreement has been 
reached between the industrialists and the workers, 
Norwegian business will improve. 




























Ivan Krevcer Makes A STATEMENT 
ox CorPORATION’S STATUS 






Departing from his usual custom of making no 
statements about the affairs of Kreuger & Toll and 
its various subsidiaries except when regular meet- 
ings of the stockholders require it, Ivar Kreuger, 
head of the corporation, found it expedient to give 
his reasons for the drop in the value of the securi- 
ties some months ago. Mr. Kreuger said that the 
shares both of Kreuger & Toll and of the Swedish 
Match Company are more widely scattered than 
are any other securities and that consequently in 
ay financial crisis these papers would feel the 
international pressure more directly. As for the 
present condition of the corporation, he declared 
that the difference between the income during the 
first half of this year as compared with the same 
period last year was less than 4,000,000 kronor. 
With regard to the corporation’s foreign bond hold- 
ings Mr. Kreuger said that those for South Amer- 
a amount to less than 3 per cent of the total hold- 
ings in this kind of securities. 


















Swenist BANK Tetris Fiucruations 
IN Price or Raw Sik 


In the Index, published by the Svenska Handels- 
hanken of Stockholm, there is an important article 
dealing with the production and price changes in 
raw silk. The writer, E.-G. Guimont of Lyon, 
France, traces the history of silk culture from its 
earliest development to the present time when low 
prices prevail for the staple. The change in price 
§ seen in the following figures: January 1927, 
%.60 a pound; December 1929, $4.57 a pound; April 
1981, $2.45 a pound. According to M. Guimont the 
slump is due mainly to the disturbance of the equi- 
librium between supply and demand. Up to 1928 

annual production was at once absorbed by 
‘sumption. Producers of natural silk believe that 
many of their difficulties are due to the expansion 
of the artificial silk industry. 
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NorweGIAN WHALING CoMPANIES 
Snow Increasep EarNnincs 

The reports of two of the leading whaling com- 
panies in Norway show that both Rosshavet and 
Ornen increased their incomes during the last finan- 
cial year. In the case of Rosshavet a dividend of 
20 per cent was declared. The entire production of 
oil was sold to Procter & Gamble on the basis of 
£25 per ton. The oil sold by the Grnen company 
brought 11,700,000 kroner. The net earnings 
amounted to 3,566,000 kroner, and stockholders 
received a 10 per cent dividend, as against 15 per 
cent last season. The Unilever company bought 
160,000 barrels of oil at £25 a ton. 


Wortp’s Larcest MortGaGe PLAcep on 
Rapio Crry, New Yorx 

A mortgage amounting to $65,000,000 is placed 
on Radio City in New York, through the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, which is said to 
be the largest transaction of its kind that has ever 
taken place anywhere. Until this occurred the 
largest single loan ever made on a piece of real 
estate was on the Empire State Building, which 
amounted to $27,500,000. The Metropolitan loan 
means that 45,000,000 persons are interested in the 
mortgage through their insurance policies. The 
deal between Radio City and the Metropolitan 
company provides that the last of the $65,000,000 
shall be paid back with interest some time in 1950. 


East Astatic Ruspser Estrares Freer 
Errect or Price Drcrinr 

The annual report of the East Asiatic Industry 
and Plantation Company showed the effect of the 
price decline in rubber, and while the net surplus 
amounted to 1,250,000 kroner the board of directors 
decided that the prevailing conditions did not war- 
rant the paying of a dividend for the year. The 
price for rubber reached the lowest level in the 
history of the company. For the years 1922-27 the 
company paid its shareholders dividends ranging 
from 12 to 16 per cent. Large amounts have been 
written off in recent years. The capital of the com- 
pany has been reduced to 20,000,000 kroner. 


CiaNGES IN NORWEGIAN 
Concession Laws 

Several changes and amendments in the Conces- 
sion Law of Norway became effective the past 
June. The old law listed certain individuals, com- 
panies, and institutions who could purchase prop- 
erty in Norway without concession. The new law 
makes it compulsory to obtain a concession if less 
than 80 per cent of the capital or shares in the 
respective company is owned in Norway. The im- 
port or export of electricity is subject to govern- 
ment concession. Foreigners will now need a con- 
cession for the purchase of more than 20 per cent 
of the capital or shares in a Norwegian enterprise. 
The transfer of shares to foreigners as security for 
loans is prohibited. 


AMERICAN INvestors ABproap Switcit 
FYROM PROPERTY TO SECURITIES 

According to the finance and investment division 
of the Department of Commerce of the United 
States, the trend of American investment abroad 
has switched from property or direct investment 
to securities. Juxius Morirzen. 











The Life of 
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by 
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HALVDAN 
KOHT 


Last March we sent out a circular to our Associates announcing 


the publication of this work by Professor Halvdan Koht. How- 
ever, for various reasons the book was not published last spring, 
but is just now ready. 

Professor Koht is particularly well fitted to write on Ibsen. Some 
years ago he edited and published Ibsen’s Letters. He has lec- 
tured at the University of Oslo on Ibsen. 


This work contains much new and interesting material and will 
undoubtedly be the authoritative biography of the great dra- 
matist for many years to come. There are sixteen illustrations in 
the two volumes, which are handsomely bound. 


Price, postpaid, $7.50 


Order it from 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
25 West 45th Street e us NEW YORK CITY 
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THE REVIEW AND ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


Gunnar Masco.y SILFVERSTOLPE is 
art critic of a Stockholm daily, secre- 
tary of the Bellman Society, and joint 
editor of that society’s great edition of 
Bellman’s works. He has also himself 
published volumes of original verse and 


translations from Anglo-Saxon poets. 


E. R. Yaruam is an English contrib- 
utor, a Fellow of the Royal Geographic 
Society. He contributed to the August 
number of the Review an article on His- 
toric Finland. 


Grorc Becu has had a long career in 
the Danish consular service and for the 
past ten years has been Consul General 
in New York. He has won the high es- 
teem not only of Danes but of all those 
with whom he has come in contact. Mr. 
Bech has always been a warm friend of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation 


and for a time was one of its Trustees. 


Ote OverGAARD is one of the most 
prominent of the younger architects in 
Norway. 


Junius Ciausen is the regular corre- 
spondent on Danish current literature. 


Aacr Remre pr has often sent us the- 
atrical portraits from Oslo. 


Harotp Larson is professor of history 
at McKendree College in Lebanon, Illi- 
nois. As Travelling Fellow of Columbia 
University he spent a year at the Univer- 


sity of Oslo, where he made a special 
study of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 


647 


JoHN I. Want is a business man in 


New York. 


The Review has suffered a great loss 
in the death of HeENry BuERGEL Goopwin, 
who for years past has contributed his 
beautiful photographs from Sweden. He 
was of English descent but born in Ger- 
many, where he studied at Munich and 
Leipzig preparing himself for his career 
as a philologist. He was lecturer at the 
University of Uppsala and also lectured 
on Northern languages at the University 
of London. Finally, however, his lifelong 
interest in photography led him to aban- 
don his university work and devote him- 
self to his camera. He was regarded as 
Sweden’s foremost exponent of photog- 
raphy as an art. 


Henry Buercet Goopwin 
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Axel Gallén 


By GuNNaAR Mascot. SU.FVERSTOLPE 


HE MASTER of Finnish art, Axel Gallén, died during a 

brief sojourn in Stockholm on the seventh of March of this 

year. As applied to Gallén, “master” was more than a name; it 
was the word that truly described him. His energetic, debonair figure 
breathed confidence and strength, and his work was that of the inge- 
nious discoverer and the inspiring leader. In the more recent history 
of the art of Finland, he should be ranked with Albert Edelfelt, some- 
what his senior. Gallén was dark and furrowed; Edelfelt was blonde 
and smooth-skinned. The latter was born in Swedish Nyland, and his 
glance was constantly turned on the glittering chain of islands along 
the coast, where the blue waters could be seen through the birches— 
waters which were a road to the south, toward flourishing cultures. 
Gallén was of a more northerly, a bolder, nature. He had Cossack blood 
in his veins, and his mind ran to the gloomy inland, the breeding ground 
of black magic, brooding, and wildness. Both men revered, above all 
else, their country and their people, and gained for them, by high 
achievement, the world’s respect. As interpreters of Finnish subjects, 
Edelfelt is the cosmopolitan, cultured, refined humanist—Gallén the 
rebellious national romanticist. 

Axel Gallén—or, as he was known in his later years, Akseli Gallén- 
Kallela—was born in 1865, and so belonged to that generation of art 
which began its course when the social emphasis was on realism, and 
which in its sensible years of maturity tended toward the decorative 
symbolism of the end of the century. In his youth he went to Paris and 
learned with astonishing ease the new, elegant French technique, espe- 
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“Boy anp Crow” ny Axer GALLEN 
In the Helsingfors Atheneum 


cially as it was influenced by Bastien-Lepage, in the scenes from every- 
day life, wherein he conveyed a feeling for hidden realities and gave 
such pregnant expression to the sound realism of the ’eighties. 

But the Finland Gallén depicted with French pencils and with the 
caressing French touche was the real, every-day Finland of drab pov- 
erty. He saw Finland straight and saw it whole, and painted what he 
saw. These genre paintings were not at first received warmly; now 
they are regarded as classics. Old Woman with a Cat (1885) gives, 
against the background of a mild summer landscape, a little scene of 
the most trivial sort—an ugly, round-stomached old woman who Is 
beckoning to a cat. But Gallén had that love of truth which shows 
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AXEL GALLEN 


moral strength; his por- 
trayal of the woman re- 
veals a strong man’s un- 
sentimental tenderness. 

More picturesque are 
the interiors of peasant 
cottages which he painted 
during the same period 
—among them, the large 
Peasant Life (1887) in 
which both the figures 
and the smoky atmos- 
phere lightened by a few 
straggling rays of sun- 
shine are painted with a 
mastery which brings to 
mind Zorn’s Dalecarlian 
pictures; and The First 
Lesson, painted the same 
year, in which the artist 
originally planned to 
portray Runeberg listen- 
ing to the tales of Fanrik 
Stal, but which he later 
developed more simply, 


depicting -_ old 5 man “I~ tHe Batu Hovse” spy Axet GALLen, 1891 
teaching a little girl to In the Helsingfors Atheneum 


read, 

This realism, however, could not for long satisfy an artist of Gallén’s 
fanciful and high-strung nature. He tackled subjects from myths and 
sagas. From childhood he had been fascinated by Finland’s national 
epic, Kalevala, which naturally enough would loom large in the Finnish 
mind. In huge compositions, among others Sampo Is Forged (1893), 
we find him depicting scenes from the bloody, violently dramatic tales 
of magic. His style is still primarily realistic; but from the heavy 
strokes and from certain conventionalized details one surmises that he 
is about to break the bonds of realistic portrayal. In his search for a 
subjective method of expression he came into contact with the new 
tendencies in European art. 

His life among the moving spirits of the new art, the driving zeal of 
discovery and the hectic longing for beauty crowded upon him, and in 
that mood he painted the large portrait group, Symposion, in which 
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AXEL GALLEN 


he depicted himself and 
his friends, the musicians 
Kajanus, Merikanto, 
and Sibelius gathered for 
a night’s orgy. After a 
short sojourn in Berlin, 
where he associated—in 
the “Zum schwarzen Fer- 
kel” group—with young 
geniuses like Munch, 
Vigeland, and Obstfeld- 
er, he felt equipped to go 
his own way. 

In 1895 he settled 
down far in the interior 
of Finland, in Ruovesi 
parish, and there built 
himself a villa with a 
studio reminiscent of a 
church interior, which 
became for Finland “His Broryer’s Murperer” sy Axet Gatien, 1897 
what Carl Larsson’s A Theme from a Finnish Folk Song 
Sundborn became for In the Helsingfors Atheneum 
the Swedes, an impetus 
to a national decorative art. There, in the solitude of the woods, he 
created, during a few years which were filled to the brim with joy in his 
work, the great Kalevala cycle. In a letter he tried to explain how large 
and intimate a réle the subject played in his life: “The Kalevala stories 
awake in me the warmest feeling of having myself lived all this. When 
I make use of this theme, it is not merely for the purpose of illustrating 
it, but to satisfy a burning desire; the pictures appear in my imagina- 
tion’s innermost being and arouse in me a yearning to capture them. 
Neither do I paint from the theme, as such . . . but rather from the 
picturesque visions as my soul sees and feels them.” 

Technically speaking, the drawing in these compositions, with their 
fantastic flourishes, may oftentimes be thought a fad of that particular 
period; nor is the coloring always pleasingly harmonious and rich. But 
for the most part the spirit of the work lifts it to heights all its 
own. True Finnish love of combat and desire for vengeance are 
often depicted in these compositions—in Sampo’s Defender, which 
represents conflicting emotions; Joukohainen’s Revenge, in which 
the figures are magnificently fitted into the desolate landscape; 
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“By rue Tuoneva River” py Axet Gatien, 1903 
Study in Tempera for the Juselius Mortuary Chapel in Bjérneborg 
In the Helsingfors Atheneum 


and Kullervo Damning, which shows the sinewy figure of a youth 
standing, taut as a bowstring. 

It is in his portrayal of mother love, however, that he shows his great- 
est power. In Lemminkainen’s Mother, the expression of serene sub- 
limity in the mother’s upturned face, as she sits by her son’s corpse, is 
unforgettable; and the silent dialogue between mother and son in His 
Brother’s Murderer penetrates bone and marrow. 

For Finland these inspired and mighty expressions of subjects from 
their rich folk lore were a revelation. With a number of them Gallen 
appeared in the Finnish pavilion at the World’s Exposition in Paris 
in 1900. They contributed greatly toward the victory which Finland 
won there, a victory which the Russian powers sought with all their 
might to kill by sabotage. 

Several times since then Gallén has returned to the theme which he at 
one time gathered in with the full force of his tempestuous nature. He 
verges upon it in the frescoes he painted in the Juselius family mauso- 
leum in Bjérneborg. In these frescoes he portrayed, between ornamen- 
tal designs inspired by Finland’s plant world, a modern death dance, 
ending at the Tuonela River, where all the dead gather. The style in 
these frescoes—which because of an unsatisfactory treatment of the 
material are doomed to perish—is distinguished from the earlier Ka- 
levala fantasies by a greater unity, which shows the influence of the 
Italian Renaissance. The elevated beauty and the impressive power 
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in many of these compositions, for example, Boy with Shot Gun, has 
influenced the greatest Finnish decorative artist since Gallén, namely 
Magnus Enckell. 

Even a short sketch of Axel Gallén must mention his illustrations. 
He illustrated, among other works, Kivis’ famous novel, Seven 
Brothers. He was indeed a versatile craftsman. It is, however, first and 
foremost as the creator of the Kalevala series that he will be remem- 
bered. In these compositions of Gallén’s—and in Jean Sibelius’ varia- 
tions of the old “runo’’-motifs—the deepest and innermost feelings of 
the Finnish people are given consciousness. 

In the Scandinavian lands Gallén was an oft-weleomed guest. Here 
too he had friends. Of the Norwegian artists, he was closest to Edward 
Munch, but the contribution he made to his country’s art reminds one 
rather of what Gerhard Munthe did for Norwegian art—with his in- 
terpretations, in a strong, fantastic style, of the old tales. In Denmark 
Gallén had a kindred spirit in the great experimenter Willumsen, who, 
with the same certainty of faith as he, had followed his calling. His 
closest friend in Sweden was Albert Engstrém. They met in admira- 
tion of the elemental, harmoniously complete, and manly, and both 
had a taste for “blood and heathendom.” 
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Loox1ne Across THE LAKE FROM Ko1Li 


Among the Lakes of Finland 


By E. R. YarHam 


EHIND the indented coasts of Finland’s historic southern 

seaboard, with its ancient towns so often ravaged by fire and 

sword during the last thousand years, lies a land of myriads 
of lakes stretching north for hundreds of miles to the wastes of the 
Arctic. 

These lakes are the most remarkable feature of the landscape. When 
Suomi, as the Finnish people call their mother country, has been termed 
the “Land of a Thousand Lakes,” such a title is by no means an exag- 
geration, because there are no less than 33,000 of them, dotted with 
islands of great beauty. 

These lakes form the basis of Finland’s wonderful system of inland 
waterways. Lakes, rivers, and canals are linked up in one intricate net- 
work, upon which ply squat little steamers, their boilers fired by birch 
logs, threading their way through the bewildering network of channels 
formed by the islands to the remote homesteads along the banks. 

It is true that only here can the true life of the countryside be seen- 
In most cases the islands are clothed with magnificent forests of*birch, 
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spruce, and pine, which on the mainland cover three-quarters of the 
country, and constitute one of the mainstays of its industry. Small 
wooden landing-stages have been constructed, and nestling among the 
trees can be seen the little timber farmsteads, more often than not 
gaily painted, making the landscape even more brilliant in summer, and 
giving an atmosphere of warmth in winter. 

In the more southerly districts of the lake area, which are more 
thickly populated, and where larger clearings in the forest belt have 
been made, is found some of the richest agricultural land in the country. 
Fringing the crystal clear lakes are belts bearing rye, barley, and 
oats; and rich hay, with clover and beautiful wild flowers are seen. 

After the long winter, spring and summer come with an amazing 
swiftness and loveliness. The sun hardly sets, and there is no darkness, 
except for a brief twilight. Lilacs, meadow-sweet, and wild roses 
abound ; the meadows are brilliant with wild flowers; and the hill-slopes 
and lake-sides are glorified by the unmatched delicate green of the 
birches with their silvery trunks standing out against the more somber 
hues of the pines and firs. 

Lying on Finland’s eastern frontiers is the largest of her lakes, the 
huge Lake Ladoga, of which, however, Russia claims the southern half. 
It is 7,000 square miles in area, and no fewer than seventy rivers pour 
their waters into it from the two countries’ tens of thousands of lakes. 
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Its shores have been the scene of many a bitter conflict for the sake 
of freedom, and on the little rocky island of Valamo a famous monas- 
tery was founded by the Swedes in the fourteenth century. This was 
one of a long line which took two centuries to establish, and they were 
built with the object of converting the Finns to Christianity, an under- 

a by the Swedish kings which the Pope had authorized. 

“arther west lies one of the most magnificent of Finland’s beauty 
spots, the great Imatra cataract, on the shores of which stands the 
Imatra State Hotel, within sound of the boiling torrent. Here the vast 
waters of the Lake Saimaa system flow through the Vuoksi into Lake 
Ladoga, and at its source the stream hurls itself over the barrier ridge, 
which is a relic of the glacial age, down the half-mile of gorge, forming 
the magnificent cataracts which have few rivals in Europe for impres- 
siveness. 

Naturally such huge bodies of water are sources of enormous potel- 
tial water power, that of Lake Saimaa being calculated at about half 
a million. Altogether resources of about two and a half million horse 
power have been surveyed. At Imatra for several years past the Gov- 
ernment has been developing an ambitious scheme with the idea of 
carrying power overland to Abo, more than two hundred miles distant, 
and leading a branch to Helsingfors. 
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On the northern shores of the Lake Saimaa system stands the ancient 
town of Savonlinna, with its venerable round-towered castle, and a few 
miles southeast of it is Punkaharju, Finland’s most renowned beauty 
spot, with visions of pine forest, lake, and sky that are more enchanting 
than any other in the world. 

Here upon the ridge can be seen the rustic seat, for this was one of 
his favorite spots, of the great poet Johan Runeberg, whose memory 
is regarded by the whole nation with loving veneration. Although a 
Swede, he lived all his life in Finland, and beloved as he was by both 
nations, his life and poetry have done much to weld a bond of affection 
between the two peoples. 

Although the little villages are linked up only by the waterways, and 
the arrival of the steamer may be the event of the week, an excellent 
system of railways, whose ramifications reach as far north as the head 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, links up the larger towns. Lying a short dis- 
tance to the east of the line from Helsingfors to Tammerfors is Hat- 
tula with its quaint church more than six centuries old. Tammerfors, 
the “Manchester of Finland,” is about equidistant from the capital 
and from Abo, and has become the greatest industrial town in the 


country by virtue of its geographical position. Some fifty miles from 
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both the east and south coasts, it 
is the center of cheap electrical 
power, and important spinning, 
weaving, and paper industries 
have been attracted to it. Yet 
though it has huge mills on every 
hand, the city is beautiful, and 
has not scarred the countryside. 
Indeed outside it lie some of Fin- 
land’s fairest spots, second only 
in loveliness to Punkaharju 
itself. 

Like her educational and polit- 
ical standards, Finland’s indus- 
trial ideals are high, and manu- 
facturing areas are planned with 
the same care as a residential 
quarter. Little smoke from Tam- 
merfors fouls the air; a broad 
river foams _ tempestuously 
through the center of the town, 
from lake to lake in a series of 
“ascades; on one side stands a 
large forest preserve, overlook- 
ing a lake dotted with islands; and rows of splendid lime trees adorn 
the business quarters. As a contrast to the mills, the market is gay with 
flowers, fruit, and vegetables, berries from the woods, butter, cheese, 
and eggs brought in by the peasants; for the workers from the mills 
are good customers. 

From the quays of 
Tammerfors the tiny 
steamers worm. their 
way through the hun- 
dreds of miles of intri- 
cate channels to the 
east, west, and north, 
taking with them the 
necessities of life to the 
farmers, foresters, and 
trappers on the fringes 
of civilization. They in 
their turn send down 
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their products, food and furs, and most vital of all, the logs to feed the 
saw-mills and pulp factories. 

Even now by far the larger part of the nation gains its livelihood 
from the soil, for as yet few industries, as Western Europe and Amer- 
ica understand them, have been established. Originally, even before he 
turned to agriculture, the Finn was a forester, and timber is still the 
main source of the country’s wealth. I*inland today can boast over 
sixty million acres of forest land, and careful conservation has assured 
that these will return a high and persistent revenue for many centuries. 

The life of the forester is an adventurous one, for his work takes him 
to the heart of the great wildernesses among the lakes and in the north- 
land, and many tales are told of his prowess. As soon as the snow falls 
the trek to the forests begins, the men leaving their homes for weeks on 
end, and living in rough shelters. In deep snow the trees are felled, 
piled on sledges, and dragged to the nearest river or lake-side. 

When spring returns the trunks are tumbled into the rivers and 
floated downstream. In order to be prepared against jams the men 
are provided with long forks, but the disentangling of the logs is often 
extremely hazardous, calling for great agility. Sometimes recourse has 
to be had to explosives. When the lakes are reached the logs are formed 
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into the usual huge rafts, although the inter-connecting rivers often 
mean that they have to be broken up again. 

Work of this type, together with that of farming and trapping in 
the wilds, has led to the evolution of a race boasting fine physique and 
endued with ample qualities of endurance, as their feats on the athletic 
field have proved. Skiing, sledging, and all kinds of winter sports are 
a passion, and conducted under conditions of sub- Arctic severity, have 
bred a nation of athletes. 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS IN THE 
NATIONAL MUSEUM AT 
STOCKHOLM 


Notes by SixtEN StrROMBOM 


X. Music in the Cabin, by Anders Zorn 


The old saying that the path of art is thorny could not be ap- 
plied to Anders Zorn. Few Swedish artists have had such success 
as he, and few Swedes in any line of endeavor have won world 
fame equal to his. 

Zorn was born in Mora in Dalecarlia, 1860, and died in the 
same place, 1920. While still very young, he tried his powers as 
sculptor, but soon turned to painting instead. Nevertheless, the 
sculptural element in his genius remained with him and impressed 
itself upon his work. He shows a strongly sensuous feeling for 
matter, its form and movements. From the French open-air paint- 
ers and the old Spanish masters he learned to make his forms 
alive by allowing the light to play on them and to vibrate in the 
air. 

The virtuosity with which a few strokes of his brush could 
catch the very movements of a figure charms and delights us, but 
is never mere pyrotechnics. His famous portraiture is built not 
only on his pregnant sense of form but also on his cool, clear per- 
ception of the characteristic qualities of his model. Even as a 
painter of the nude he is inspired by the life and motion in the 
flesh he portrays. 

In spite of his cosmopolitan nature, Zorn has given us most of 
himself in the pictures from his home parish by Lake Siljan in 
Dalecarlia. The shores and cabins there have often afforded the 
subjects for his art. 

“Music in the Cabin,” painted in 1905, belongs to this group. 
The fiddling men and women in the flickering light from the fire 
are not only subjects for a beautiful light effect: echoes of the 
artist’s childhood memories tremble in the picture and give it an 
expression of personal feeling and warmth of heart that Zorn’s 
paintings but rarely reveal. 
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The East Greenland Question 


By Grorc Becu 


HE SEPTEMBER issue of the American SCANDINAVIAN 

Review contains an article by the Consul General of Norway, 

Mr. W. Morgenstierne, entitled “Greenland and Norway 
through a ‘Thousand Years,” in which he states, from the Norwegian 
point of view, the recent differences of opinion with regard to the sov- 
ereignty of a certain part of the Kast Coast of Greenland. In the same 
issue of the Review the Danish Prime Minister, Mr. Th. Stauning, 
presents his impressions from a trip of inspection of Greenland in the 
summer of 1930. The Prime Minister draws a picture of the present 
development of Greenland and the Danish efforts and policy during 
nearly two centuries for developing the country and giving the native 
population the fullest protection and the best opportunities for improv- 
ing their financial condition and cultural possibilities. The historical 
and cultural reasons for Denmark’s interest in Greenland are so fully 
stated in this article, which was written before the controversy between 
Denmark and Norway became acute, and in former articles in the 
Review, that I do not see any necessity for further enlarging upon 
them. I will therefore confine myself to the political claims of Norway 
regarding part of the East Coast of Greenland. 

With the progress in the colonization of Greenland in the eighteenth 
century, the Danish-Norwegian government found it necessary to 
promulgate a number of rules regarding navigation and trading with 
the Greenland settlements and trading posts. The most important of 
these laws is the Royal Statute of March 18, 1776, in which the re- 
strictions against unlawful navigation and trading with the natives 
of the country were made to apply not only to the then existing settle- 
ments, but to any settlements that might be established in Greenland 
in the future and to all other harbors and places in the country. This 
geographical scope of the Royal Statute shows that, as a matter of 
fact, it was Greenland as an entity, and not merely the then existing 
settlements, which came under the sovereignty of the Danish-Norwe- 
gian monarchy. There is, therefore, no doubt that at the time of the 
Statute of 1776 the whole of Greenland was considered to be a colony 
belonging to the Kingdom of Denmark-Norway. This colony was 
administered from Copenhagen from early in the eighteenth century. 
When the Danish-Norwegian Union was dissolved in 1814, Green- 
land remained under Denmark in accordance with the Treaty of Kiel, 
and in 1821 the Norwegian Storthing passed a Declaration “that all 
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mutual claims originating from the dissolved Union are and shall re- 
main wholly settled and disposed of.” This Declaration is an acknowl- 
edgment on the part of Norway that Norway has no further claim on 
Denmark and its colonies. Furthermore, Section 5 of the Commercial 
Treaty between Denmark and Norway of November 2, 1826, reads: 
“The two high contracting parties’ respective colonies, therein included 
on the Danish side Greenland, Iceland, and the Faroe Islands, are spe- 
cially exempted from the regulations in the previous four sections, and 

. . The treaty pertains to the Danish trade monopoly in Greenland, 
and, as will be seen, the Norwegian government did not make any ter- 
ritorial reservations whatsoever. Similar acceptances of the Danish 
trade monopoly in Greenland are included in commercial treaties be- 
tween Denmark and other countries. Neither Norway nor any other 
government has lodged any objection against Denmark’s extension of 
the colonized territory in 1894 and 1905. 

When Denmark transferred the Danish West Indian Islands to the 
United States of America in 1916, there was no doubt that the sov- 
ereignty of Denmark extended to the whole of the Island of Green- 
land, but in view of the special doctrine concerning the Western Hemi- 
sphere which obtains in the United ‘States, the Danish government 
considered it advisable to secure a direct assurance on the part of the 
United States that no claim should be made later concerning Green- 
land or the Danish colonial administration of Greenland. The Danish 
government, therefore, received from the government of the United 
States of America an express declaration stating that the government 
of the United States of America will not object to the Danish govern- 
ment’s extending its political and economic interests to the whole of 
Greenland, and similar declarations were given by the four principal 
powers at the Ambassadors’ Conference at Versailles: England, 
France, Italy, and Japan, as well as by other powers. On May 10, 1921, 
the Danish government issued an official announcement which, 10 
referring to the Royal Statute of March 18, 1776, proclaimed for 
common knowledge that Danish trading, missionary, and hunting 
stations had now been established on both the West Coast and Kast 
Coast of Greenland, and that the whole of the country is now placed 
under the Danish colonial administration of Greenland. 

In 1919, when Norway was endeavoring to obtain from all inter- 
ested governments an acknowledgment of Norway’s rights to Spitz 
bergen (now Svalbard), the Danish government informed Mr. Thlen, 
the Norwegian Minister of Foreign Affairs, that it would be of 
interest to the Danish government to have an explicit statement on the 
part of Norway that this country would, as a number of other countries 
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(for instance, the United States) raise no objection to the extension 
of the Danish political and economic interests over the whole of Green- 
land, and Denmark received a verbal declaration from Mr. Ihlen that, 
in the exercise of her sovereignty over the whole of Greenland, Den- 
mark would meet with no difficulties on the part of Norway. 

As in the beginning of 1921 Denmark had received written acknow]l- 
edgments of her sovereignty over the whole of Greenland from a 
number of foreign powers, the Danish government now also asked the 
Norwegian government to confirm Mr. Ihlen’s statement in writing. 
The Norwegian government did not deny that Mr. Ihlen’s words were 
correctly quoted. When Norway learned that Denmark intended to 
extend the trade monopoly to Kast Greenland as well, the Norwegian 
position toward the question of sovereignty was altered. To protect 
certain Norwegian hunting interests in Kast Greenland, Norway de- 
sired to attach certain reservations to any written declaration, and as 
the Danish government could not at that time obtain an unqualified 
written affirmation of Mr. Ihlen’s verbal declaration, it preferred to 
content itself with the verbal declaration, which was unequivocal and 
unreserved. 

Later the same year, the Norwegian government declared that it 
could not accept any extension of the Danish sovereignty of Greenland 
which would involve a corresponding extension of the Danish trade 
monopoly system, and in 1923 the Norwegian government went a step 
further, denying that Mr. Ihlen’s declaration was binding for Norway, 
and claiming East Greenland to be a No Man’s Land. 

This was the first time that the Norwegian theory of Kast Greenland 
as a No Man’s Land was advanced, and it is to be noted in this con- 
nection that Norway is the only country which has ever taken this 
standpoint. In an article by Gustav Rasmussen in the Revue de Droit 
international et de Législation com parée 1931, no. 2, special attention 
is called to the fact that other States have considered the whole of 
Greenland as being part of Denmark, inasmuch as they have concluded 
treaties with Denmark concerning all of Greenland. Such treaties have 
been concluded both before and after the Treaty of 1924 with Norway. 
It is incomprehensible that the whole of Greenland should be under 
Danish sovereignty in its relation to all other nations, and only in its 
relation to Norway a territory without a sovereign. 

As soon as the Danish government learned of the Norwegian gov- 
ernment’s discontent with the extension of the monopoly, it declared 
its readiness to endeavor to come to some agreement which would pre- 
vent any loss to Norwegian economic interests through the extension, 
and in 1928 the Danish government consented to friendly negotiations 
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with the Norwegian government about the whole question. These 
negotiations resulted in the Kast Greenland Treaty of July 9, 1924, 
which secured for the Norwegian citizens access to navigation, hunting, 
and other rights in East Greenland, but the treaty did not touch upon 
the principal controversy, i.e., with regard to the sovereignty, and each 
country, when signing the treaty, delivered to the other country a note 
declaring that the treaty in no way prejudiced its own views on ques- 
tions not dealt with in the treaty. During the first few years following 
the conclusion of the treaty, no actual collision occurred. In 1925 
Denmark conceded to England and France the most-favored nation 
rights in East Greenland. 

An actual controversy between the two nations did not arise until 
1930, when Norway vested Dr. Hoel, the leader of a Norwegian seal- 
ing expedition, and a few of its members, with police authority over all 
Norwegian subjects in Kast Greenland. This step definitely conflicted 
with Danish sovereign rights, and, as the Danish protests had no effect, 
the Danish government informed the Norwegian government that 
under certain circumstances it might consider it necessary to give the 
leader of a Danish scientific expedition police authority, and, in conse- 
quence of the Danish authority, this police authority, if conferred, 
would of course extend to all persons in Kast Greenland. Under these 
circumstances the Norwegian government withdrew the Norwegian 
police authority conferred upon the Hoel Expedition, and the Danish 
government advised the Norwegian government that, for the time 
being, it gave up any intention of investing the leader of the Danish 
scientific expedition, Dr. Lauge Koch, with police authority. But 
shortly thereafter Norway requested of Denmark an agreement stat- 
ing that as long as the 1924 Treaty was in force both governments 
should refrain from exercising any sovereign rights in East Greenland. 
Denmark could not accede to this. The Danish claim is that the whole 
of Greenland is under Danish sovereignty; the Norwegian claim 1s 
that East Greenland is No Man’s Land, and it is therefore quite 
evident that there was no similarity in the demands of the two coun- 
tries. Under these circumstances, Denmark proposed that if the Nor- 
wegian government did not consider that the resumption of the status 
quo up to 1980 would be sufficient to guarantee a quiet course of de- 
velopment under the 1924 Treaty, the two countries should jointly 
submit the whole question to international arbitration or decision. But 
the Norwegian government would only agree to this proposition on 
condition that, in case the Permanent Court of International Justice 
at The Hague came to the conclusion that the Norwegian contention 
was justified, viz., that East Greenland was a No Man’s Land, Den- 
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mark should not oppose that Norway acquired sovereignty over this 
country. The Danish government answered that it could not bind itself 
to the procedure which it would follow after a presumed decision by 
the court, and declared that it was ready to accept all consequences of 
any sentence by the court, and suggested that direct negotiations 
should be opened up between the two countries so as to find the best 
legal form for submission of the question to the court in order to secure 
a clear and final decision. But in spite of this friendly proposition from 
the Danish side, the Norwegian government broke off the negotiations 
and on July 10, 1931, issued an official declaration of the occupation 
of certain parts of Kast Greenland. In reply, the Danish government 
cited the Norwegian government to appear before the International 
Court at The Hague, to whose decision the whole question is now 
submitted. 

The Norwegian occupation of the Kast Coast of Greenland is said 
by Norway to consist of eighty huts. It must be remembered that these 
are distributed over a territory which is about three hundred miles 
long and one hundred miles wide, and that most of these huts are not 
habitable, providing only the barest possible shelter for hunters, and 
that of the eighty huts only seven date back to the years before 1924. In 
other words, 90 per cent of these huts have been erected in virtue of 
paragraph 4 of the above mentioned ‘Treaty of July 28, 1924. During 
the eighteen years between 1908 and 1926 only two Norwegian hunting 
expeditions wintered in East Greenland, and in the years from 1926 to 
1930 only five Norwegian hunting ships were sent to East Greenland. 

The latest scientific investigations have demonstrated that the wild 
life on land and in the sea surrounding Greenland cannot be protected 
and developed except by regulations covering the whole of the Island 
of Greenland and surrounding waters, and that the life in the sea on 
the East Coast of Greenland is of the greatest importance to the popu- 
lation of the West Coast. 

I have deemed it necessary to go somewhat into detail in expressing 
the Danish point of view with regard to the sovereignty over Green- 
land, but I wish to add that in all the communications which Denmark 
has sent Norway on this controversial question, it has expressed its 
earnest desire to come to an amicable arrangement with Norway, a 
country with which Denmark has enjoyed, and fortunately still en- 
joys, the closest cooperation. I can assure the readers that whatever 
the decision of the Court of Hague may be, Denmark will abide by it, 
not only according to the words of the decision, but in the spirit of the 
friendship which it is to be hoped will forever exist between the two 
nations. 
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The New Town Hall of Oslo 


By OLE OvERGAARD 


The erection of the magnificent Town Hall, the cornerstone of 
which was laid September 4, will mean a complete change in the 
central part of Oslo. The entire “Vika” district of unsavory mem- 
ory will be razed and a wide traffic ore opened from the University 
and Storthing buildings to the main portal of the Town Hall. On 
the side turning toward the water front nothing will obstruct the 
view over the fjord and islands, while the buildings to the right and 


the left will be regulated in height and style to conform to the plan 
of the Town Hall architects. 


HAT two architects should spend fifteen years on the plans for 

a town hall is surely very unusual in our times, and if the delay 

had not been due to circumstances entirely beyond the control 
of the architects it might have been looked on as unpardonable dilatori- 
ness. But inasmuch as these fifteen years fell within a period that was 
extraordinarily fertile in the development of architecture as a whole, 
and inasmuch as the changing plans for the Oslo Town Hall reflect its 
various phases, the whole incident has actually become a unique chap- 
ter in architectural history. 

This development of the Oslo 'Town Hall does not so much concern 
the external architectural features—the style itself. The two archi- 
tects, Arneberg and Poulsson, who have worked on the plans ever 
since they came out as victors in the two competitions in 1916, possess 
an individual language of contour entirely their own. In its develop- 
ment and application to new structures it is wholly modern, but in its 
origin it is closely bound to the traditions of old Norse architecture 
and is based on Romanesque forms of ornamentation. It is in many 
ways romantic in its details and to this extent is opposed to the modern 
French-German conception of the language of architectural form. 

As regards the elaboration of detail—the carrying out of the style 
in minor matters—it is yet too early to express an opinion. 

The development which we can perceive and trace through the 
humerous plans prepared during these fifteen years is in the large 
outlines of the structural body itself, its grouping and massing. In 
analyzing this progressive planning we receive an impression of the 
logical basis underlying the whole and see how this logical basis has 
become firm and clear. 

Indeed, the strengthening and clarifying process has been so vigor- 
ous that the feature which in the beginning constituted a handicap for 
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the architects, namely, the tower and its placing, has in the final plan 
become the very backbone of the whole composition. Curiously enough 
the relation between the tower and the Town Hall is in a manner 
parallel to that between the Town Hall and the city. There have been 
times when economic depression and political frictions have threatened 
to swamp the whole idea of the Town Hall and have caused both 
citizens and administration to doubt their power to carry out the 
large-scale plans that had been adopted. At such times the tower has 
been very small and low. In fact there is in existence one plan in which 
the tower has been omitted entirely, but this was never made public, 
because the architects would never admit that they lacked faith in 
their own cause. 

Then, when municipal elections had altered the political line-up 
in the city administration in favor of the Town Hall, the tower would 
again soar upward. Yet the matter was not settled for good and all, 
and so long as it was pending the tower stood by itself like an Italian 
campanile united with the main building simply by an open colonnade. 

The idea of a town hall as a central structure in the city goes back 
to the Middle Ages. It was the citizens in the independent munic- 
ipalities that built the town hall, and the history of its development 
is closely united with that of the citizenry itself. The tower, which in 
the beginning was merely a watch tower, became gradually the outer 
symbol of all that the town hall stood for. 

The tower in the plans for the Town Hall of Oslo at first marked 
the location of the room where the city council was to meet; after- 
wards, as the tower shrank in size, it marked the smaller room where 
the city board met. Then the tower became still smaller, so small that 
there was only room for the archives—that is, it was to be the place 
where the records of what had been achieved in the city administration 
were to repose and gather dust. Certainly a dreary thought that the 
idea of the citizenry should be symbolized in that manner! 

The type of building chosen for the Town Hall was a massive square 
edifice, in which the lower floors were taken up by representative 
rooms, halls for festivities, halls for the city heads and the council, 
and corresponding offices. From a practical standpoint this arrange- 
ment was inconvenient, inasmuch as the representative quarters least 
frequently used became most easily accessible, while the administra- 
tive offices with their constant traffic with the general public were 
located on upper floors and thereby became less easy of access. 

No doubt there arose in the minds of the architects a feeling that 
something was wrong, that the disposition of the building did not 
cover the town hall idea. And this sense of dissatisfaction certainly 
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was intensified when the tower was degraded to a purpose that seemed 
almost derisive, as the home of the dust-gathering archives. 

Such a feeling that something is wrong will sometimes in happy 
moments crystallize itself in a solution that is nothing less than a stroke 
of genius. When the solution is presented it seems to all beholders the 
only possible way, and yet it took fifteen years to find the adaptation 
that breathed new life into old symbols. 

The old tower as a mere reminiscence of bygone ages without any 
justification in the present is eliminated. The representative part of 
the Town Hall has been made into a separate entity, almost a building 
by itself, with the halls for festivities turning toward the harbor and 
fjord, and with the hall for the city council turning in toward the city. 
All the administrative offices have been placed in the two great square 
towers flanking this front. Now the tower—or the towers—have been 
given new life. They have been dedicated to the city’s daily adminis- 
tration. As in the Middle Ages, they have become watch towers, but 
in a modern sense—an old symbol that could not die, an old idea that 
has been recreated to new life. 
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GOTISTICAL features mark the 
physiognomy of almost every out- 
standing man. They may camou- 
flage, assume the form of false modesty, 
masquerade as exaggerated naturalness 
or studied simplicity. Or they may find 
an outlet—although this is rarer in our 
democratic age—in arrogance, supercili- 
ousness, an implied stand-offishness. Let 
it be said that the cleverest ones among 
the great do not 
take this attitude. 
There is a stronger 
inclination nowa- 
days to act the role 
of everyman’s 
friend—without liv- 
ing it. Popularity- 
seeking is particu- 
larly pestiferous. 
Here are several 
books about well 


known Danes: our 
greatest and most 
penetrating critical 
genius, Georg Bran- 
des; the prudent 
and 
South Jutland poli- 
tician, H. P. Hans- 
the musician 


who of all Danes 


worldly-wise 


sen; 


has carried the name 
of Denmark far- 
thest afield, Niels 
W. Gade; and last but not least. admit- 
tedly our most celebrated author, Hans 
Christian Andersen. 
Egotistical they all are—but in vastly 
different ways. Anyone who has known 
GeorG Branpes for many years, with all 
his dazzling merits and his diverting pec- 
cadillos, will find both truth and fiction 
in these two books about the master who 


Grorc Branpbes 
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passed on some four years ago. One of 
them is by a warm admirer, Henri Na- 
thansen, Denmark’s only Jewish-minded 
author ; the other is by Gertrud Rung who 
was Brandes’s secretary for many years. 
Nathansen’s book is the more pungent, 
since it develops as its main thesis the idea 
that Brandes’s chief defect was his failure 
to attach any importance to his Jewish ex- 
traction either from the religious or the 

racial point of view. 

Nathansen, who is a 
to the _ back- 
bone, cannot recon- 
cile himself to this, 
although at 


Jew 


every 
other point he bows 
to the very dust be- 
fore the master. In 
Denmark where, in 
spite of a consider- 
able Jewish achieve- 
ment in science and 
commerce, anti- 
Semitism is only a 
name, we perceive on 
the other hand this 
unique and curious 
phenomenon: the 
Jew Nathansen, 
who tries in vain to 
hide his instinctive 
antipathy to the 
“Nordics.” Hence 
his censure of Georg 
Brandes because he did not boast of 
his Judaism, because he did not preach 
a Zionist Nothing was more 
remote from Brandes’s mind. Even those 


crusade. 


of his enemies who harped on his inter- 
national proclivities and railed at him 
in their absurd nationalism for being 4 
“European,” finally had to admit that he 
felt, thought, and wrote first of all as 4 
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Dane. Otherwise, why should Brandes 
have kept his modest watchtower on the 
world in Copenhagen—he who might 
at any time have become an expatriate? 
But he loved the world to seek him out. 
Let any quite moderately distinguished, 
intelligently inclined foreigner come to 
the Danish capital and leave his card on 
the master, and he could be sure of an 
invitation to lunch. Mrs. Gertrud Rung, 
who acted as a sort of voluntary secre- 
tary during the last thirteen years of 
Brandes’s life (no very laborious task 
surely, since Brandes wrote all his let- 
ters himself and all in his own hand- 
writing too, without a typewriter), has 
told about these little improvised lunches 
in a book which she has called Samver 
med Georg Brandes. Mrs. Rung’s position 
may perhaps be most aptly characterized 
as a sort of adjutancy. She attended to 
certain practical details of housekeeping 
and acted now and then as his companion, 
or rather as his patient and persevering 
listener. For Brandes loved to talk, and 
the person he talked to, not with, scarcely 
needed to give so much as a cue to keep 
the master at the top of his form. This 
man eternally aflame, this soul in per- 
petual unrest, who scarcely ever allowed 
himself repose, was never tired, and con- 
tinued to work fanatically until death 
struck the pen from his hand in his eighty- 
fifth year, sparkled with animation—and 
never ceased talking. He had collected 
anecdotes both true and false from all over 
the world, and Brandes was not critical of 
gossip. He was capable of the heights, 
but in a drawing-room or before a popu- 
lar audience he would frequently lay him- 
self open to the charge of persiflage. 
Unfortunately, his biographer, Mrs. 
Rung, has not been able to keep the real 
Brandes distinct from the factitious, the 
poseur, who, knowing that the eves of the 
many rested upon him, liked to attitud- 
inize a little. That was the way in which 
his egotisms found expression. There is an 


old proverb which says that no man is a 
hero to his valet. And in my opinion Mrs. 
Rung’s book is rather insidious. When 
she offered her services to Brandes, he 
impressed upon her the necessity of being 
discreet about what she saw and heard. 
But the good lady was no sooner back 
home in her own quarters than she wrote 
down everything she had heard in the few 
hours previous. Now no human being al- 
ways moves on Olympian heights, nor do 
his lips always flow with honeyed words. 
Moreover, Brandes preserved an uncriti- 
cal and, as far as the daily manifestations 
of life were concerned, naive attitude to- 
wards himself—indeed, this candor was 
one of his most charming traits. Conse- 
quently both trivialities and banalities 
have crept into this “secretarial” book 
which gives an untrue picture of the great 
world figure that was Georg Brandes. In 
spite of the secretary’s great admiration 
for her master, she seems to have become 
tired and therefore made a business of 
writing down as much everyday chatter 
as she could get hold of. Not at all that 
I accuse this biographer of a deliberate 
falsification. But aside from the descrip- 
tion of a trip to Athens with Brandes, 
which gives an excellent picture of the 
master’s eager impulsiveness, there is 
much that is out of drawing in this por- 
trait. The more unfavorable sides of 
Brandes’s personality are allowed to pre- 
dominate. Readers who have not known 
Brandes’s kindly disposition and scrupu- 
lous high-mindedness may form an en- 
tirely distorted picture of the great sav- 
ant, who behaves like a troll in a box. 
Like Anatole France, his friend for many 
years, Brandes too may well cry out from 
his heaven: God deliver me from secre- 
taries! Not all of the breed are so tactful 
and discriminating as Goethe’s Ecker- 
mann. How any person can be guilty of 
such egregious perfidy as Mrs. Rung in 
her book on Brandes is difficult to under- 
stand. Is loyalty, then, no more? 
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H. P. Hanssen is a typical example 

of the high level of culture to which a 

Danish farmer may attain without enter- 

ing the ranks of the learned. As the son 

of a well-to-do, independent farmer in 

the conquered territory of South Jutland, 

he shows a pronounced nationalist sym- 

pathy for the Danish cause, with, of 

course, a strong infusion of local patriot- 

ism. For the South Jutlanders have al- 

ways loved the old province of Slesvig 

best. Their provin- 

cialism is old and 

The 

of the 

kingdom are vitally 

concerned in the 


well founded. 
interests 


South Jutland ques- 
tion. Now the farm- 
er of Jutland, and 
especially of South 
Jutland, has always 
been more opinion- 
ated and self-asser- 
tive than the farm- 
er of the Danish 
islands; more alert 
intellectually and 


more inclined to 


And a 
of strife, too, was 
H. P. Hanssen as 
he reveals himself 
in his memoirs. 
However, his natu- 
rally ardent temper 
was happily allied with a good measure 
of political sagacity and practical shrewd- 
ness acquired in the school of life as a 
politician, as Denmark’s representative 
in the German diet. And here we come 


strife. man 


to what is perhaps the man’s most sig- 
nificant and best advised contribution to 
the welfare of his country. We are not 
thinking now particularly of his brilliant 
part in the boundary treaty of 1920 be- 
tween Germany and Denmark, where his 
experience triumphed over all ultra- 
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nationalistic desires and Denmark recoy- 
ered only what was strictly right and 


justifiable from the national viewpoint. 


This was but the crowning achievement 
in the long struggle of a lifetime for the 
Slesvig cause. When Slesvig’s fate was 
temporarily sealed in 1878 and German- 
ization set in, most of the South Jutland 
youth who were eligible for conscription 
packed up their knapsacks and left the 
country in order to escape from the Prus- 
sian military service 
and from being at 
the call of Germany. 
This was the case, 
for example, with 
the well known high 
school man, Jakob 
Appel, who later be- 
came Minister of 
Education. But H. 
P. Hanssen looked 
farther ahead. What 
was to become of 
the future of North 
Slesvig if the best 
and strongest part 
of its young man- 
hood emigrated? In 
the long run there 
would be none left 
to cultivate the soil, 
none to take charge 
of the farms, which 
would fall into Ger- 
man hands. Al- 
though the young Hanssen had been a 
staunch disciple of Grundtvig and had 
been further disposed towards national- 
ism by attendance at the folk high schools, 
he was acute enough to perceive that this 
migration of youth would be merely a 
negative gesture, destructive in its effect 
both socially and nationally. The result 
would be the opposite of what was really 
desired. Although his position gave of- 
fense to many nationalist Hotspurs, the 
young farmer maintained that this was 
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not a question of feeling but of reason 
and common sense. The youth of North 
Slesvig must submit quietly as German 
citizens and do their military service un- 
der German banners. Only in this way 
would they be invulnerable, only in this 
way could they assert their rights. How- 
ever, South Jutland did not come back 
through quiet and passive resistance but 
through a world war, and the war claimed 
the blood of many young South Jutland- 
ers. There are many 
other interesting 
things to read in H. 
P. Hanssen’s retro- 
spect, not the least 
of which is the ac- 
count of his activi- 
ties in Berlin. Here 
we have, it seems to 
me, the foundation 
of the man’s whole 
political program. 
But the way in 
Jutland 
sorbs his entire in- 


which ab- 
terest is strikingly 
His 
attitude towards the 
Danish capital is 
decidedly cool, and 
it is plain that, 
should the worst 
come to the worst, 
Berlin interests him 
more. In spite of all 
his intelligence, his 


characteristic. 


desire to participate in all phases of in- 
tellectual life, H. P. Hanssen has re- 
mained a farmer—a Bonde—but certainly 
the very finest kind of farmer that Den- 
mark can produce. 


From the world of literature and poli- 
tics we pass to that of art—to the realm 
of music. In this realm Niers W. Gave 
stood for more than a generation as Den- 
mark’s leading composer and conductor. 
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A memorial volume has now been com- 
piled by the clever method of getting each 
of his pupils and friends who are still 
among the living to contribute a sketch 
of his own personal impressions; and al- 
though one may have a peculiar adven- 
ture to relate concerning the eccentric 
artist, and another may describe an en- 
counter with the capricious man, yet all 
the pictures resemble each other—the 
best possible evidence surely of the homo- 
geneity of Gade’s 

personality. 

In music Niels 

Gade was a disciple 
of the romantics: 
Mendelssohn and 
Schumann were his 
great masters. But 
he was far more 
than a mere Danish 
imitator of the great 
German composers. 
He was the really 
great national com- 
poser. His remark- 


able Ossian Over- 
ture with its Norse 
color, his genial 
youthful works, and 
still more his choral 
opus, Elverskud, 
struck the deepest 
chords in a highly 
poetical and musi- 
‘al temperament. 
For well on to forty years Gade was 
the undisputed sovereign of the great 
Philharmonic Society. As a conductor he 
was as sensitive as he was authoritative. 
His outbursts of impatience gave way in 
a moment to a sarcastic and facetious 
mood. Mild, Gade certainly was not; he 
could be rude enough to dispatch the 
most pertinacious. But he could be chari- 
table too. There is a delightfully sunny 


little story told of how the master one 
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day met a dilapidated looking person in 
the royal park at Fredensborg where 
Gade had his summer residence. He en- 
tered into conversation with the man and 
asked his profession. “I am a musician!” 
came the reply. “So am I,” answered 
Gade. “Come on home with me and have 
some lunch.” Gade was entirely free from 
snobbery. In the great days of Fredens- 
borg in the eighties, when half the courts 
of Europe used to visit at the castle, a 
lackey was sent one day to ask the master 
toe come up after dinner and contribute to 
the entertainment. Gade’s answer was 
bold enough: “Give the folk up yonder 
my regards and tell them I can’t come as 
it's my mother-in-law’s birthday today.” 

The fact that besides his work as con- 
ductor Gade had to earn his living as or- 
ganist of one of the churches in Copen- 
hagen is an indication of the cramped and 
insignificant position occupied by art in 
Denmark at that time. Once when an as- 
sistant had handled his beloved sheets of 


music at the organ somewhat carelessly, 
he wrote with chalk on the door of the 
music cabinet: “Order and accuracy are 
essential in all business.” 


Just as in Germany the Goethe re- 
search seems limitless, so in Hans Curis- 
TIAN ANDERSEN’s native country it is well 
understood that he is one of the main 
pillars. In recent years the physician Dr. 
H. Helweg has published a psychophysi- 
ological study, while the actor Elith Reu- 
mert has attempted a purely psychologi- 
cal analysis, by no means scientific, but 
founded on common sense and a thorough 
knowledge of his subject (Hans Ander- 
sen the Man). As yet the vast collection 
of Andersen’s papers, manuscripts and 
letters, put at the disposal of the Royal 
Library by the Collin family, has not been 
made the subject of scholarly investiga- 
tion. There is material for many years. 

The increasing interest in the study of 
Hans Christian Andersen is shown by the 
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fact that the large work on H. C. Ander- 
sen and the Collin family, published by 
his friend Edvard Collin in 1882, has 
again appeared in a new and revised edi- 
tion. The book is exceedingly valuable 
as a key to Andersen’s temperament, al- 
though Collin, who was by no means sen- 
timental but rather critical in his attitude, 
is objective rather than sympathetic to- 
wards his subject. The truth is that two 
greater contrasts than the impulsive, rest- 
less, childishly vain poet and the correct, 
supercilious official could hardly be im- 
agined. No doubt it was an instinctive 
sense that in their young days made Col- 
lin refuse Andersen’s request to drink 
brotherhood with him. Andersen never 
forgave him this, and after he had become 
a European celebrity often teased Collin 
about it. 

A great controversy has raged as to 
whether or not Andersen’s poetical de- 
velopment was hampered by the bour- 
geois and critical Collin family, whether 
their criticism killed something in him or 
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was beneficial to him. The members of 
the Collin family have thrown down the 
gauntlet in this affair. Now there is si- 
lence about it, for Mrs. Inga Nalbandian, 
born Collin, whose polemic was discussed 
in its day in this periodical, has since 
closed her eyes on the world. But it is 
safe to say that in the last analysis nei- 
ther praise nor blame determined ulti- 
mately the course of a poetical genius so 
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individual and so pronounced as Hans 
Christian Andersen. The good fairies of 
poetry watched over his way. 


Samver med Georg 
Rung, 1930. 

Georg Brandes, by Henri Nathansen, 1929. 

Et Tilbageblik, by H. P. Hanssen. Second edi- 
tion, 1931. 

Minder om Niels W. Gade, by Various Au- 
thors, 1930. 

H.C. Andersen og det Collinske Hus, by Ed- 
vard Collin. Second edition, 1930. 


Brandes, by Gertrud 


Stage Portraits in Oslo 


By Aack REMFELDT 


with Notes by the Artist 


T IS a common experience here in 

Oslo that even a decided success in 

the spring season cannot bear to be 
carried over into the autumn. People re- 
turn from their vacations filled with new 
impressions and demand something new 
also on the stage. Even The Bachelor 
Father with Gunnar Tolnes in a guest 
role failed to fill the house at the National 
Theater, and the management, confronted 
with empty seats, was forced to find some- 
thing new in a hurry. The choice was 
Noékkelromanen (The Key Romance) by 
the Swedish professor of art history, 
Ragnar Josephson, which had its pre- 
mi¢re August 15. The play was full of 
humor, but of a Swedish variety that fell 
somewhat dead on Norwegian ears, and 
this, together with a rather hasty prep- 
aration, contributed to its failure. This 
was particularly unfortunate in view of 
the David 
Knudsen who played the leading charac- 


excellent performance of 


ter, Bank Director Hovig, in a manner 


that won him high praise not only from 


Norwegian but also from Swedish and 
Danish critics. 

The New Theater has been in the cast- 
ing-ladle—not externally, for there it 
still retains the verdant tint of hope, but 
in its policies. Last spring Johan Bojer, 
who was virtually the creator of the New 
Theater, left the management. Next its 
chief, the distinguished actor Ingolf 
Schanche, left it to return to the Na- 
tional Theater where he was again estab- 
lished in the beginning of September. His 
successor is Thomas Christian Thomas- 
sen, who was formerly with the National 
Theater as actor and instructor, and has 
since 1925 been chief of the Bergen The- 
ater. In his new position he will no doubt 
have to divide his authority with the 
chairman of the board of directors, Presi- 
dent of the Storting Hambro, and with 
Mr. 


chairman of the board. 


Ivar An. Christensen, the former 

The first premiére was naturally await- 
ed with some curiosity, and it took place 
immediately upon Thomassen’s arrival 
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Opp Froce as Rosert BrowNniNG IN 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street 


early in September. Under Schanche’s 
leadership we had become accustomed to 
a dignified—perhaps a little cold—style, 
thrown into relief by the bold and color- 
ful backgrounds created by the Russian 
artist Zaitzow. Thomassen brought a 
“glossy print” in which there was no 
sign of Zaitzow’s hand. The light was so 
bright that the reflection from the gilt 
edge of a book shone in the eyes of the 
spectators. 

The premiere to which I refer was Ru- 
dolph Besier’s Familien Barrett (The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street), staged by 
Gyda Christensen, whose daughter, Lille- 
bil Ibsen, played Elizabeth Browning. It 
cannot be said that she succeeded in giv- 
ing a satisfying picture of the young 
poetess in her impassioned love for Rob- 
ert Browning. On the other hand, Odd 
Frogg with masterly art gave a vivid 
though perhaps somewhat superficial im- 
personation of Browning. His acting and 
that of Harald Stormoen as old Mr. Bar- 
rett will be remembered when all the rest 
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is forgotten. The other parts—and there 
are many—were in the hands of a com- 
pany of actors, some good and some medi- 
ocre, the latter predominating. 

The question now is what fate is in 
store for the New Theater. With only 
two remaining of the four great actors 
who went over from the National Thea- 
ter to build up a new stage in Oslo, it will 
be seen whether Harald Stormoen and 
Odd Frogg alone will be able to uphold 
its character as a vehicle for literary 
drama. Time will show. 

So far, the great event of the season 
has been the second premiére at the Na- 
tional Theater, where Halfdan Christen- 
sen staged Jean Sarment’s T'he Loveliest 
Eyes in the World. There was nothing 
weak about the performance, even though 
the setting in the first act was a little 
cloyingly sweet. The play has a triangle, 


consisting of the woman, Lucie (Tore 


Hans Jacoz Nietsen AS NAPOLEON IN 
The Loveliest Eyes in the World 
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Segelcke) and the two young authors 
Arthur (Olafr Havrevold) and Napoleon 
(Hans Jacob Nielsen). Napoleon is the 
thoughtful and considerate one, Arthur 
the one who in childish egoism rushes 
ahead and who therefore marries Lucie. 
Thirteen years pass. Arthur has become 
a commercially successful author. Lucie 


has been stricken with blindness. Napo- 


leon is the same as ever except that in 
outer appearance he is faded and worn, 
but this is, of course, not apparent to 
Lucie. Lucie’s father and Napoleon help 
each other in keeping up Lucie’s courage. 
The father was played by Hauk Aabel, 
whose appearance on the stage was greet- 
ed with warm welcoming applause. 

In the last part of the third act the 
triangle comes together again, and in the 
play Napoleon wins over Arthur by vir- 
tue of his character, while in the matter 
of artistic accomplishment Hans Jacob 
Nielsen wins over Olafr Havrevold by 
virtue of his greater powers as an actor. 

Hans Jacob Nielsen is new to readers 
of the AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review, 
and is, in fact, new to Oslo audiences, 
having made his first appearance at the 
National Theater as Lieutenant Raleigh 
in Journey’s End, which he staged after 
having seen it performed in England. As 
a stage instructor and possibly also as 
an actor he has undoubtedly a future be- 
fore him. 

To return to The Loveliest Eyes in 
the World, the one who impressed the 
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Torr SeGetcke As Lucie iy 
The Loveliest Eyes in the World 


beholder most strongly was undoubtedly 
Tore Segelcke. 

The next premiére will be Louis Ver- 
neuil’s play Mr. Lamberthier, which has 
only two characters. The woman will be 
played by Gerda Ring, the man by Ingolf 
Schanche. No doubt Schanche will re- 
ceive an ovation when he returns to the 
National Theater, but his return will not 
be the greatest event of the season, for 
that will be Gerd Egede-Nissen’s presen- 
tation of Hedda Gabler. 





Student Life in Oslo 


By Haroip Larson 


In the October number the Review printed a comparison between 
education in Norway and the United States by a Norwegian student 
at an American college. Today, as a pendant, we give space to an 
American student who has used his year at the University of Norway 


for sympathetic observation. 


N America each of us may, in a sense, 

feel that he is a student, but in Nor- 

way the term enjoys no such wide 
significance: the student there is solely 
one who has taken artium, that is, re- 
ceived by examination the right to enter 
tthe University. Around the University, 
then, student life naturally centers and, 
more particularly, in the three venerable 
structures, severely simple in style, which 
have now stood for some four score years 
on stately Karl Johan in Oslo. 

The University of Oslo, or to use its 
formal name, Det kongelige Frederiks 
Universitet, hardly be numbered 
among the older seats of learning in Eu- 
rope, for it is, compared with Oxford or 
even with our own Harvard, a relatively 
young institution. Created in 1811 to 
meet a national demand for higher edu- 
cation in Norway, it began its activity in 
1813. Its three older buildings, at pres- 
ent largely inadequate for the growing 
student body, are supplemented by the 
massive library on Drammensveien, an 
observatory, and various other structures, 
but the plan is eventually to construct a 
new University center at Blindern, just 
outside the city, where further expansion 
can be readily made. 

Early in September the University be- 
gins its fall semester, and in the halls 
and on the walks beside the flowers and 
the grass and the familiar statue of 
Schweigaard on the campus eager stu- 
dents roam. Colorful in their distinctive 
caps with the tassels and the long cords, 
they are like students everywhere on such 


can 


occasions—a little excited, glad to be 
back, anxious to meet old friends, and 
curious about the professors and the 
courses. Registration at the University 
is delightfully simple: the student fills 
out two cards, one giving his address, 
studies, etc., for the University records; 
the other, when stamped by the secre- 
tary, identifying him as a student and 
entitling him, for example, to cheaper 
rates at theaters. 

Attendance at lectures is largely vol- 
untary, and as Professor Halvdan Koht 
pointed out on his recent visit to Amer- 
ica, the system for the faculty in this re- 
spect is ideal: a professor may make his 
course as dull and dry as possible and 
be assured of few if any students. Stu- 
dents, hear the men 
courses will benefit them most, and lec- 
tures can generally be found to fit every 
taste. If interested in Norwegian litera- 


however, whose 


ture one may listen to the charmingly in- 
formal Professor Francis Bull or to his 
equally gifted colleague, Professor Fred- 
rik Paasche, both of whom are well known 
to many readers through their valuable 
Norsk Litteraturhistorie. In history one 
may hear the learned and penetrating 
Halvdan Koht, who recently served as 
visiting professor in history at Harvard. 
Koht is a genuine scholar whose pro- 
nouncements on Norwegian history and 
literature as well (for we must not forget 
his enlightening studies on the two liter- 
ary giants, Ibsen and Bjérnson) must be 
heeded by every serious student. Then 
there is the affable Marxist, Professor 
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Edvard Bull, editor of the new national 
history, Det norske Folks Liv og His- 
torie; Professor D. A. Seip, and many 
another; but it would exhaust our space 
merely to list the distinguished names 
upon the four Faculties at the University. 

Here as elsewhere among the students 
are the doctors, lawyers, and pastors of 
the future, while those not within the 
categories of law, medicine, and theology 
ordinarily prepare themselves for teach- 
ing. The prospective teacher looks for- 
ward to the State examination for the 
position of either ‘‘adjunkt” or “‘lektor,” 
of which the former is of a more practical 
and of a less advanced nature. Direct 
guidance is relatively slight, but the stu- 
dent has the advantage of an_ official 
Study Plan or detailed outline of study 
for his particular field and subject, where- 
in he may secure helpful hints, practical 
suggestions, and selected bibliographies 
—all of which bear directly upon the 
examination which he plans to take. Ac- 
cording to American standards, too much 
reliance perhaps is placed on indepen- 
dent study and the examination system. 
The student, however, benefits from cer- 
tain quiz courses, ‘“eksaminatoria,” which 
are regularly given at the University and 
his thorough preparation in the gymna- 
sium, especially in German, is also of 
great aid to him in doing advanced work. 

Unlike most of our American schools, 
the University of Oslo demands no tui- 
tion, but it must not be inferred from this 
that the path of the Norwegian student is 
free from financial cares. Many of the 
students, indeed, live very precariously 
and must often choose between missing 
meals or not having books. A fortunate 
few have aid from home or a stipend, but 
for many others it is a hard struggle. One 
may recall Heltberg’s famous ‘Student 
Factory” of the ‘fifties and the sufferings 
of its famous products, Bjérnson, Ibsen, 
and Vinje. The hunger, the poverty, the 
enthusiasm and the eagerness, the doubt- 
ing and the dejection of the Norwegian 
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student have become an integral part of 
Norwegian life and literature, for from 
the ranks of these courageous souls have 
arisen many of the land’s most glorious 
names. Often country lads, like those de- 
scribed in Garborg’s immortal Bonde- 
studentar, they come to Oslo to fight their 
way through poverty and privation for 
the sake of knowledge. Even today one 
sees them leaving their little rooms early 
of a morning and hurrying to get a seat 
at the library (where space is all too 
limited), grasping a moment at noon for 
a sandwich and then turning back again 
to the well thumbed books whose contents 
must be mastered. Night finds them re- 
turning for the most part to their humble 
quarters, for the University has no dormi- 
tories of its own. There are, to be sure, 
various homes for students, ranging from 
the Spartan-like “Studenterhuset” for 
men, and the old and sedate “Studen- 
terhjemmet” founded by Pastor Herem, 
to the beautifully modern “Blindern Stu- 
denterhjem” on the heights near the city. 
Blindern, first opened in 1925, accommo- 
dates two hundred students and has every 
facility from a library and a swimming 
pool to a tennis court and an athletic field. 
An independent institution erected with 
funds donated liberally from public and 
private sources, Blindern is an attractive 
example of what progressive Norwegians 
have done to meet the housing problem at 
the University. 

No account of the University, however 
sketchy, can be complete without men- 
tion of “Studentersamfundet” or the Stu- 
dents’ Association. There are of course 
no Greek letter fraternities or sororities 
in Oslo but the students, no matter what 
their interests—political, religious, pro- 
fessional—usually have a society to cor- 
respond. Nevertheless, all these groups 
are overshadowed by the common body 
for all, or the Students’ Association, 
which meets regularly every Saturday 
night at nine. Life here seems in a con- 
stant ferment, and so it has been since 
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the exciting days when Bjérnson was 
made its president. It is the eternal con- 
flict between the Liberals and the Conser- 
vatives, the Left and the Right—with all 
their interminable shades—which rages 
in the Students’ Association. Now the 
Conservatives have the majority, now the 
Radicals, while the debate goes on, often 
far into the night or into the morning 
hours. The ideal is a free forum, and 
many an impassioned speech is here made 
by eager and impulsive youth. Sometimes 
the discussion crowds out the program, 
but in any event the students have enjoyed 
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an opportunity to air their opinions, to 
express themselves freely, and to gather 
together informally before resuming the 
grind of another week of study. 

Such then is student life in Oslo, stark 
at times in its reality but rich in its prom- 
ise. To Americans it may all appear a 
trifle dull: no football team, no stadium, 
no fraternity row. But there is earnest- 
ness, there is purpose, there is study, and 
there is learning—all of which perhaps 
we could as well emulate in our own busy 


educational marts. 


How Denmark Keeps up the Standard of Food 


By Joun F. Wan 


ANISH FARMERS long ago rec- 
ognized that in order to win and 


keep markets abroad it was im- 
perative that all products should be of 
the highest quality and that this quality 
should remain uniform from year to 
year. 

In order to meet these requirements, 
the Farmers’ Cooperative Societies many 
years ago began a campaign to improve 
the breed of cows, pigs, and chickens. 
In the breeding centers stock is selected 
with regard to quality and amount of but- 
ter fat in the milk; pigs are selected with 
a view to obtaining the highest grade of 
bacon; and hens that lay the largest num- 
ber of good and weighty eggs. 

Though Danish agricultural products 
have now reached a standard which is 
recognized all over the world, the efforts 
to improve the quality and insure abso- 
lute uniformity continue unabated. At 
the breeding centers, on the experimental 
farms, and in the laboratories, scientists 
are constantly at work; every new idea is 
carefully considered and, if it seems good, 
is tried in practice. If it is approved, it 
is recommended to the farmers, and when 
the majority of the farmers have accept- 


ed it, the Farmers’ Societies ask the gov- 
ernment to enact a law that shall make 
the practice obligatory on all farmers, 
whether they belong to the few who are 
unwilling or to the many who are ready 
for any progressive move. Such a law is 
a guarantee for the consumers of agricul- 
tural products abroad, as neither bacon 
nor butter can be exported without the 
government stamp. 

Danish farmers could make millions 
every year by having the butter contain 
slightly more water. Instead of that, as 
every expert knows, the buyer of Danish 
butter receives as much butter fat in 
every pound as is procurable in butter 
anywhere. The farmers could make other 
millions by feeding their pigs cheaper 
foodstuffs or feeding them up to a heavier 
weight. These millions are not made 
either. The pigs are fed according to reg- 
ulations and slaughtered when they are at 
the right weight. 

Millions could be made by keeping 
Danish eggs in storage during the sum- 
mer and shipping them abroad in the win- 
ter when the prices are high. Quite the 
contrary is done. Every case containing 
Danish eggs is stamped with the date 
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when the eggs were collected, and every 
egg is stamped with the number of the 
farmer and the date on which he deliv- 
ered the eggs at the collecting station. 
This dating is done for the double pur- 
pose of forcing the farmer to ship only 
strictly fresh eggs—he is fined if he does 
anything else—and of making it impossi- 
ble for anyone to keep the eggs in storage 
and sell them at a high price when they 
are no longer fresh. Of course, no one can 
prevent a wholesaler from holding the 
eggs, but as the case is stamped with the 
date on which it was shipped, the buyer 
knows exactly what he is getting. 

The Danish government has registered 
a national trade-mark called the ‘“Lur 
Mark” or “Lur Brand” after the ancient 
lurs that have become famous as a Danish 
emblem. Every firkin of butter exported 
must have the Lur Mark on one stave, and 
every side of bacon must have it stamped 
in several places. Otherwise they cannot 
be exported. 

The Lur Mark is of the greatest impor- 
tance in guaranteeing to buyers abroad 
that the product they get is perfectly 
sound. Every pig shipped to one of the 
numerous cooperative packing houses is 
first passed by a government inspector 
and after it has been killed has to pass no 
less than three inspections. Any sign of 
disease, even if it is not such as would 
make the meat unsuitable for human con- 
sumption, is nevertheless a bar to its ex- 
port. 

There are in Denmark 1,700 dairy fac- 
tories, which collect milk from 185,000 
farms and manufacture butter from it. 
These dairies are distributed all over the 
country and together produce about 180,- 
000 tons of butter each year. This quan- 
tity is in itself stupendous when it is 
remembered that Denmark is a country 
no larger than Maryland and Delaware 
together. 

But it is still more impressive when we 
think of the oceans of skimmed milk and 


buttermilk flowing from these dairies 


back to the farms, where they are used 
chiefly to feed the pigs. About one and a 
half million tons of milk, rich in vitamins 
necessary to build up the young, whether 
human babies or pig babies, are thus used 
annually, and are the basis on which the 
entire Danish hog-farming industry rests. 
In addition to skimmed milk and butter- 
milk, the pigs are fed mainly grain. 
Sometimes young pigs are even given cod 
liver oil, but in very small quantities in 
order not to risk giving the bacon an un- 
pleasant flavor. 

The breeding animals for the pig- 
exporting industry are from selected 
stock at the government breeding centers, 
where every animal is pedigreed. The 
books go back usually twenty genera- 
tions. 

Contrary to what most people believe, 
pigs like to be kept clean, and on Danish 
farms the pigsties are furnished with 
large windows which let in the light and 
air, while the floors of cement are regu- 
larly flushed with water. It has been 
scientifically proved that under such con- 
ditions of cleanliness the pigs are not only 
healthier but grow much faster than if 
kept in the old-fashioned way. 

In their clean sanitary sties and with 
the nourishing food given them, the pigs 
mature very quickly and reach what is 
termed their “slaughtering weight” when 
they are only six or eight months old. 
Naturally, the meat is more tender and 
juicy than where older animals are used. 
This regulation is therefore very impor- 
tant. 

It will be seen that the Danish govern- 
ment does not merely confine itself to 
insisting, as every civilized government 
must, that the food sold must be pure and 
unadulterated. Realizing the vital impor- 
tance of the country’s agricultural prod- 
ucts in the national economy, it has actu- 
ally entered the manufacturing field both 
as a factor in scientific development of 
the product and as a guarantor of its 
excellence. 





{| Former President Coolidge 

will not stand in the way of 

Mr. Hoover's chance to suc- 
ceed himself in the Presidential office, 
should the Republican party decide that 
the present occupant of the White House 
is its logical choice for 1932. This is evi- 
dent from the statement issued by Mr. 
Coolidge that not only will he not run, 
but he will loyally support President 
Hoover as the candidate best fitted to 
carry on the nation’s business. Writing in 
The Saturday Evening Post, in a copy- 
righted article, Mr. Coolidge declares 
that he was moved to disclaim any inten- 
tion of seeking the nomination next year, 
by fear that his silence should be miscon- 
strued. As for his reason to support Pres- 
ident Hoover, he says: “It has long been 
the practice to give a President in office 
a second nomination. It is a practice that 
has been beneficial to the country. Any 
other course is open to grave objections 
and in danger of being attended by seri- 
ous consequences.” { In the time between 
now and the Republican convention it is 
evident that there will be plenty to occupy 
the President. The assembling of Con- 
gress, in December, brings with it its own 
administrative problems, and Mr. Hoover 
sounds a warning to the effect that the 
national treasury cannot stand any un- 
toward strains, in view of the general 
financial situation throughout the coun- 
try. Having already made this plain to 
the American Legion at Detroit, where 
he addressed the members on the subject 
of an immediate payment of the bonus, 
and affirming that the Legion had “‘set an 
example to other voluntary bodies in the 
country in its determination to make no 
requests of the next Congress,” the Pres- 
ident said: “This is a time to decrease 
and not increase Federal expenditures.” 
{| Considerable comment in the press fol- 


lowed the statement of Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler in address before the 
students at the opening of the academic 
year at Columbia University that ‘there 
have been thirty men who have served as 
Presidents of the United States . . . the 
first four of whom represented the very 
flower of the nation’s intellect and char- 
acter. Of how many of their twenty-six 
successors can the same be truthfully 
said? Opinions will certainly differ in 
giving answer to this question, but per- 
haps there may be as many as five, or 


his 


possibly six, of these twenty-six, not 
more, on whom much the same judgment 
might be passed.” After pointing to Mac- 
Donald and Snowden as two men who are 
giving an exhibition of that intellectual 
and moral power and courage which not 
only constitute greatness, but adorn it, 
President Butler concluded his address 
by asking: “Why are our midgets so often 
found in the seats of the mighty?” {| The 
the dirigible 
Akron gives to the American navy the 


successful launching of 
largest airship of its kind in existence. In 
its first flight of three hours and forty- 
seven minutes over Northeastern Ohio the 
Akron carried 113 naval men and civil- 
ians. Lieutenant Commander Charles E. 
Rosendahl, former skipper of the Los An- 
geles, and a survivor of the wreck of the 
Shenandoah six years ago, was in com- 
mand. Among those on board were Secre- 
tary of the Navy Adams, Rear Admiral 
William A. Moffett, and other distin- 
guished officers. In their efforts to find 
for the industrial 
problems confronting the United States 


workable remedies 


today, a number of men at the head of 
big enterprises have been making sugges- 
tions. Among those who have come for- 


ward with such plans is Gerard Swope, 
president of the General Electric Com- 
pany, who suggests that American indus- 
try should stabilize all its branches under 
Federal government supervision, and en- 
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deavor to protect its workers against un- 
employment, disability, and old age. Mr. 
Swope laid his suggestion before the 
members of the National Electric Manu- 
facturers’ Association, at their annual 
dinner. Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
General Electric Company, hailed the 
plan as one whose design “recognizes ob- 
ligations to employees and to general eco- 
nomic stability which have only been 
{| The 
new canon on marriage and divorce which 
the House of Deputies and House of 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church approved at their general conven- 
tion in Denver becomes the law of the 
Church January 1. The Church will not 
undertake to annul any marriage unless 


academically discussed before.” 


the civil courts already have annulled or 
dissolved it. The measure is a compro- 
mise between those who are opposed to 
divorce on any grounds and those who 
favor recognizing virtually all divorces. 
The proposal to drop the word ‘“Protes- 
tant” from the name of the Church was 
{| The 
Federal Farm Board announced that 15,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat have been sold 
to the Chinese government on terms ac- 
ceptable to both parties, and that this 
wheat is to be used for charitable pur- 
poses solely, to relieve the sufferers from 
the floods in that country. Payments will 
be made by the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment bearing 4 per cent interest and 
payable on December 31, 1934, 1935, and 
1936. American flag vessels will be util- 
ized to carry the grain from Pacific coast 
ports unless vessels of other countries are 
available at port of loading, or unless the 
buyer arranges terms more favorable 


voted down by the convention. 


than those offered by American vessels. 
" Speaking of the Farm Board which ne- 
gotiated the sale of wheat to China, its 
stabilization operations are said to have 
resulted in a net loss of nearly $150,000,- 
000 on transactions in wheat and cotton. 
This is about 30 per cent of the $500,000,- 
000 that Congress voted the Board. 
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{|The opening of the new Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel on Park Avenue, New York, 
marks epoch in the history of 
American hotel construction. More than 
12,000 persons witnessed the opening, 
which was made doubly interesting by a 
broadcast by President Hoover who from 
Washington sent his congratulations and 
added that “the erection of this great 
structure at this time has been a contri- 
bution to the maintenance of employment 
and is an exhibition of courage and con- 
fidence to the whole nation.” Among the 
notable features of the new Waldorf-As- 
toria are the vast murals by the famous 
Spanish artist Jose Maria Sert. Among 
those assisting in receiving the guests at 
the opening were “Oscar of the Wal- 
dorf,” as he is known far and near, and 
Mr. Lucius Boomer, president of the 
Waldorf-Astoria enterprise. 


DENMARK 


{1 Denmark is following the 

lead of Great Britain in sus- 

pending gold exports, and 
thereby momentarily abolishing the gold 
standard. Premier Stauning makes the 
announcement that this course was found 
necessary when Sweden and Norway re- 
nounced their former currency standard. 
The Danish suspension is planned to last 
until December 1. Since Great Britain is 
far and away Denmark’s largest custom- 


another 


er, taking immense quantities of bacon 
and dairy products, any attempt to main- 
tain the Danish the gold 
standard would have seriously impeded 
trade. The Danish farmers are even now 
suffering from low prices for their prod- 
ucts and could hardly stand a further 
strain of that nature. { While Commun- 


krone on 


ism has been unsuccessful so far in ob- 
taining any noticeable hold in Denmark, 
the authorities are nevertheless apprehen- 
sive as regards the efforts of foreign 
propagandists to influence the working 
classes in the capital. For this reason 
street demonstrations are being closely 
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watched, and the Communist newspa- 
per, Arbeiderbladet—the “Workingmen’s 
Newspaper’’—is scanned carefully lest 
something of a too radical nature should 
make its appearance in the paper's col- 
umns. The Danish government is alarmed 
by the fact that in Norway the Commun- 
ists have succeeded in entrenching them- 
selves more firmly than in Denmark, and 


the Norwegian Communists are affiliated 
with the Moscow Internationale. { Prep- 
arations are already under way for hold- 
ing a great English exposition in Copen- 
hagen next year. The director of the 
British overseas commerce department, 
E. C. Donaldson Rawlings, with the de- 
partment’s art adviser, has been in the 
city to consult regarding the buildings 
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and best place for the exposition. The 
Tivoli garden terrain and the Industrial 
Building are to be utilized for the pur- 
pose, and it is expected that Forum will 
likewise have to be brought into the 
scheme. Since England is such a big cus- 
tomer of Denmark, efforts will be made 
to increase the purchase of British prod- 
ucts by Danish importers who have been 
accustomed to go elsewhere. ‘{ Copen- 
hagen has been interested in the visit of 
Harvey Firestone, the noted American 
automobile tire manufacturer, who to- 
gether with Mrs. Firestone, their daugh- 
ter, and three sons visited the Danish 
capital on a trip that covered the leading 
European centers. Following an _ inter- 
view with Premier Stauning, Mr. Fire- 
stone said that from his observations he 
had come to the conclusion that in the 
present crisis no nation or individual 
could stand alone, but that both com- 
munity and international cooperation 
were essential to the continuance of the 
economic system of the present day. 
{As successor to the late Mr. Booth as 
the Minister of the United States to 
Denmark, Frederick W. B. Coleman, of 
Detroit, takes over his new post after 
leaving Lithuania, where he acted in the 
same official capacity. Mr. Coleman is not 
unacquainted with Denmark, having vis- 
ited Copenhagen on several occasions 
when Dr. Dyneley Prince was the repre- 
sentative of the United States in Den- 
mark. Like Dr. Prince, Mr. Coleman has 
various literary affiliations, especially in 
the field of philology. Denmark has al- 
ways been fortunate in that its American 
Ministers have been men of marked liter- 
ary inclinations which tended to make 
their residence congenial among persons 
of like predilections here. The fact may 
not be generally known that Denmark 
claims the distinction of having launched 
the first aéroplane. It is now twenty-five 
years since this event took place on the 
little island of Lindholm. Here the inven- 
tor J. C. H. Ellehammer had long pre- 
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pared to do what everybody considered 
to be the work of a madman, to wit, send- 
ing a heavier than air body aloft. How- 
ever, Ellehammer persisted in his idea 
which turned on a machine that is now 
looked upon as the forerunner of the 
modern plane. After reconstructing his 
machine some fifteen times the inventor 
finally succeeded in his efforts on Sep- 
tember 12, 1906, when it rose from the 
ground, and flew a distance of about 50 
meters. Everything in that machine was 
very primitive, as compared with present 
day heavier than air planes, but there 
are photographic proofs in Copenhagen 
that the flight actually took place. An ac- 
count of this pioneer in flying, and of his 
various inventions, appeared in the AmER- 
ICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review for May 


SWEDEN 


{1 Sweden followed the ex- 
ample of Great Britain and 
suspended the gold stand- 
ard, simultaneously with Denmark and 


1929. 





Norway. The suspension, according to 
Felix Hamrin, Swedish Minister of Fi- 
nance, is only temporary in nature. In 
a public statement, Prime Minister Carl 
Gustaf Ekman, whose political predilec- 
tions are not protectionistic, declared 
that Sweden’s immediate concern must 
now be to reduce imports so as to gain 
a more favorable balance of trade. There 
were two ways to attain this, he said. One 
was to take official measures to regulate 
imports and the other was expected to 
come automatically from the reduced 
purchasing power of the Swedish krona 
abroad. The relatively high standard of 
living in Sweden and the high wages 
maintained for Swedish labor had result- 
ed in imports for the past year in excess 
of the value of the exports. Sweden now 
imported great quantities of wheat, sugar, 
coffee, and fruit, while its native cereal 


rye was used less and less. There was 
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likely to be a falling off in the demand 
for American automobiles, which hither- 
to had been the most popular, as well as 
for gasoline and oils, of which the coun- 
try had no native supply. What measures 
would be taken to regulate such imports 
in an artificial way would be decided by 
an official inquiry, to be undertaken im- 
mediately, Mr. Ekman announced, that 
the question whether it would be neces- 
sary to summon the Riksdag in a special 
session before the usual date in January 
depended upon the findings of this in- 
quiry. Above all the Swedish authorities 
wished to maintain the internal purchas- 
ing power of the national currency, and 
for this reason had raised the discount 
rate to 8 per cent. In this way they hoped 
that as soon as the trade balance had 
righted itself, the internal value of the 
krona would be decisive for foreign cur- 
rencies, and that thus the gold standard 
could be re-established without great sac- 
rifices. In the meantime the gold reserve 
of 217,000,000 in the Bank of Sweden 
was regarded as sufficient to meet the re- 
duced demand for foreign exchange. Tor 
Sweden it was a lucky circumstance, 
added the Premier, that of the Swedish 
public debt of 1,800,000,000 kronor only 
16 per cent was held abroad and that the 
bulk of this debt had been invested in 
productive enterprises such as railroads, 
hydro-electric plants, forests, ete. The 
latest State budget showed a surplus of 
1,000,000 kronor and the number of un- 
employed was but 30,000 on August 31 
this vear. Sweden, furthermore, had large 
long-term claims abroad which would 
support the national balance of pay- 
ments. Following the announcement of 
the suspension by the Swedish govern- 
ment of the gold standard, the Stock- 
holm Stock Exchange was closed by its 
board of governors. © The gold policies 
of the United States and France are the 
major reasons for the drawn-out world 
trade depression in the opinion of two of 


Sweden’s leading economists, Professor 
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Gustav Cassel and Dr. Per Jacobsson. In 
his valedictory to the Swedish Society 
for the League of Nations, of which he 
was the president, Dr. Jacobsson, who is 
now attached to the Bank for Internation- 
al Settlements as budget expert, decried 
the enormous accumulation of gold by 
America and France, a hoarding which, 
he said, had had a marked effect upon the 
world’s commodity market. “America has 
suddenly become the banker of the 
world,” said Dr. Jacobsson. “But, while 
undoubtedly acting in good faith, it has 
not yet gained the experience which this 
commanding position demands. Since the 
end of 1928 France has imported 25,000,- 
000,000 frances worth of gold and the 
United States $800,000,000. Together, 
this represents approximately six years 
of gold production for monetary pur- 
poses. Digging gold out of the ground in 
one place and hiding it in the cellar in 
another must be regarded as very odd.” 
A stabilization of the commodity prices 
was essential to bring about a change, 
said Dr. Jacobsson, and this must be pre- 
ceded by sincere attempts at disarma- 
ment and political appeasement. In the 
same vein wrote Professor Gustav Cassel, 
internationally celebrated economist and 
a former financial expert for the League 
of Nations, in the Svenska Dagbladet, of 
Stockholm. Per Hallstrém, Swedish 
poet, novelist, and playwright, a member 
of the Swedish Academy, has been elect- 
secretary of this body 
which annually awards the Nobel Prize 
in Literature. He succeeds the late Dr. 
Erik Axel Karlfeldt. Born in Stockholm 
in 1866, Hallstré6m became one of the 


ed permanent 


eighteen members of the Swedish Acad- 
emy in 1908 and chairman of the Acad- 
emy’s Nobel Committee in 1922. Among 
his plays are The Count of Antwerp, 
Bianca Capello, Erotilkon, and A Tene- 
A collection of his short 
stories has been published in English by 
Foundation. 


tian Comedy. 


the American-Scandinavian 


Also popular are his translations of 
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Swedish News Exchange 
Per Haristrom 


Shakespeare’s dramas into Swedish. 
{Soviet Russia has returned to Sweden 
—for cash—hundreds of war trophies 
captured from the Swedes by Peter the 
Great and other Russian ezars, as well as 
rich collections of gifts presented by 
Swedish kings and queens to Muscovite 
rulers. The relics consisted of two large 
shipments, which arrived direct from the 
Kremlin, in Moscow. An accredited So- 
viet representative arranged the collec- 
tions at the Bukowski’s galleries in Stock- 
holm, where the majority of the objects 
were sold at public auction. In case of 
especially valuable trophies, such as bat- 
tle flags, the Soviet authorities dealt di- 
rectly with the Swedish government so 
that the national museums were first giv- 
én a chance to buy. Perhaps the most im- 
pressive items in the vast and varied col- 


lection were two huge silver urns, richly 
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ornate, which were given by Queen Chris- 
tina to Czar Alexei. Their size and beauty 
were known to Charles Ogier, who de- 
scribed them in his work, 4 Journey to 
Sweden. He saw them in Stockholm and 
wrote, without much exaggeration: “They 
are so large that a child can hide in 
them.” The Teachers’ International 
Congress was held in Stockholm attended 
by representatives from nineteen coun- 
tries. The president of the Stockholm 
City Council, Knut Tengdahl, welcomed 
the assembled delegates, pointing out that 
Stockholm is spending some 12,000,000 
kronor annually on its public schools, 
and is constantly striving to improve the 
standard of citizens. 
“| Swedish shipbuilding celebrated an im- 
portant event with the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Gétaverken, in Gothen- 
burg, Sweden’s largest yard. Its head, 
and one of its two original founders, is 


education of its 


Hugo Hammar, who received his training 
in America. The Gétaverken, or Géota 
Works as the enterprise is known in 
Anglo-Saxon countries, was founded in 
1906. { The Swedish government Tele- 
phone Board has recently celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the opening of 
public telephones in Sweden, although 
the manufacture of instruments began in 
the country as early as in 1877. There are 
at present about 534,000 telephones in 
Sweden, or roughly speaking one per 
eleven inhabitants. 


NORWAY 


{| Norway’s labor conflict, 

which has practically para- 

lyzed the wheels of indus- 
try for almost six months, has come to an 
end and work was started immediately. 
Prime Minister P. L. Kolstad, in an in- 
terview with the press, stated that the 
conflict had ridden him like a nightmare 
all summer, a feeling which had no doubt 
been shared by most Norwegian men and 
women. It is estimated that 5,712,000 
working days were lost, and if the aver- 
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age pay is put at 10 kroner a day the 
total amount lost in reaches 
57,120,000 kroner. The conflict was the 
greatest labor conflict ever experienced 


wages 


in the history of Norway. According to 
the old tariffs, the wages of these labor- 
ers who participated in the strike may be 
estimated at 125,000,000 kroner. An 
average reduction in the wages of 7 per 
cent has been effected. Most of the new 
tariffs are scheduled to run for three 
years, some being based on four years. 
“|The Norwegian Government has tem- 
porarily suspended the gold standard and 
put an embargo on the export of gold. 
The decision announced that the Cabinet 
had decided to suspend the Bank of Nor- 
way's obligation to exchange notes for 
gold. At the same time, the Bank’s dis- 
count was advanced from 5 per cent to 
8 per cent. Mr. Nicolay Rygg, chief di- 
rector of the Bank of Norway, in a state- 
ment to the public said that the tempo- 
rary departure from the gold standard 
would have been necessary in any event, 
and that Norway had decided to take the 
step now instead of being obliged to do so 
in a few weeks’ time. ‘““Apparently a long 
time will elapse before sterling recov- 
ers,’ Mr. Rygg stated, ‘“‘and Norway had 
to take steps to prevent losing control of 
the situation. These measures are serious. 
There was nothing to prevent Norway 
from going on, but we had to look beyond 
the immediate future, and we concluded 
that it would be better to act at once in- 
stead of being forced to do so in a few 
weeks.” This is not the first time Norway 
has suspended its obligation of exchang- 
ing notes for gold. Such a measure was 
resorted to soon after the outbreak of 
the World War. Norway did not return 
to the “freedom of gold” till 1928, when 
it again permitted export of that precious 
metal. The effect of the suspension is not 
expected to be of any real importance 
in the United States. Norway has never 
had an appreciable balance in America, 


it being a well known fact that Norway 
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transacts most of its business through 
London. The Norwegian krone, however, 
has been weak in the foreign exchange 
markets of New York, and the govern- 
mental bonds have gone down somewhat, 
The Norwegian people is facing the fi- 
nancial crisis calmly and with confidence 
in its leaders. The Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Oslo has decided to ban any in- 
{|The British 
trawler Lord Trent called at Hammerfest 
with the wreckage of what is believed to 
be the airplane in which Parker D. Cra- 
mer, American flyer, was lost in a flight 
from Detroit to Copenhagen. The master 
said that a violent gale had made the sal- 
vage of the débris difficult; the wings, 
motor, and propeller had been torn off the 
hull by the rough sea, and what remained 
was badly battered. { Dispatches from 
Oslo announce additional discoveries at 
the last camp of the Arctic balloon ex- 
pedition of Professor Salomon Andrée on 
White Island. A ship visited the island 
this summer. Some members of the crew 
found a small camera, a knitted cap, a 
windproof cap, and a human bone. They 
also found the remnants of what had been 
the pelt of a polar bear, which was be- 
lieved to have been killed by the Swedish 
explorers. Captain Riiser-Larsen fa- 
mous Arctic and Antarctic flyer, has been 


crease in retail prices. 


commissioned by the Town Council of 
Bergen to investigate the possibilities of 
building an aeroplane port in the vicinity 
of the city. Bergen wants to be prepared 
for potential air routes from Europe to 
America. A viking ship, dating back 
to the period between the fifth and eighth 
centuries, has been unearthed on the 
island of Nordkalvéy, near the town of 
{| The dif- 


ficulties in the shipping business con- 


Troms6 in northern Norway. 


tinue, and the idle tonnage increases. The 
fat-herring fisheries were not successful 
in August, but the yield of the Norwegian 


herring fisheries on the coast of Iceland 


was larger than in the preceding years. 
{The unemployed now number 40,000. 
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THE AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, 
by means of an exchange of siudents, publications, and a Bureau of Information 
ESTABLISHED BY NIELS POULSON, IN 1911 

Officers: President, Henry Goddard Leach; Vice-Presidents, Charles S. Haight, John A. Gade, 
and William Hovgaard; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, Neilson Abeel; Literary Sec- 
retary and Editor of the Review, Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Harry E. Almberg; Au- 
ditors, David Elder & Co. 
Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 
Church and Education, Chairman. The Swedish Government is represented in the Swedish 
American Foundation (below). 
Cooperating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Grevturegatan 16, Stockholm, 
*Archbishop Nathan Séderblom, President; J. S. Edstrém, A. R. Nordvali, and Kommerseradet 
Enstrém, Vice-Presidents; Eva Friberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. ‘T. C. Clan, President; Viggo Carstensen, Secretary, Store Kongensgade 72, 
Copenhagen; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgate 1, Oslo; K. J. Hougen, 
Chairman; Arne Kildal, Secretary. 
Associates: All who are in sympathy with the aims of the Foundation are invited to become 
Associates. Regular Associates, paying $3.00 annually, receive the Review. Sustaining 
Associates, paying $10.00 annually, receive the Review and Crassics. Life Associates, paying 


$200.00 once for all, receive all publications. 
*Deceased. 
Fellows of the Foundation 

Mr. Gunnar Hok, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, arrived in New York 
on the Gripsholm on September 14 and 
has taken up his studies at the Harvard 
Engineering School. 

Mr. Johan Hoyvoll, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Norway, arrived in 
New York on the Stavangerfjord on Sep- 
tember 25 and has entered Bowdoin Col- 
lege at Brunswick, Maine. 

Miss Maud Lagercrantz, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, arrived in New 
York on the Gripsholm on September 1+ 
and has entered Rollins College at Win- 
ter Park, Florida. 

Mr. Jens Yde, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Denmark, arrived in New York 
on October 1 and has taken up his studies 
at the Peabody Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Ingrid Osvald, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, arrived in New 
York on the Drottningholm on September 
28 and has taken up her studies at Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Filip Palsson, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, arrived in New 
York on the Kungsholm on September 


21 and has entered the Dental School of 
Northwestern University in Chicago. 

Mr. Trygve Gimnes, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Norway, who has been 
a student engineer with the New York 
State Bridge and ‘Tunnel Commission, re- 
turned home on the Pennland of the Red 
Star Line on September 11. 

Mr. Harry Ohlin, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, who has been study- 
ing educational and social institutions in 
this country, sailed for home on the Ma- 
jestic of the White Star Line on Sep- 
tember 11. 

Mr. William S. Carlson, Leach Fellow 
of the Foundation to Denmark, returned 
to the United States about the middle of 
September. Mr. Carlson has been for a 
year in Greenland, where as a member of 
the Hobbs-University of Michigan Ex- 
pedition he has been making important 
scientific observations in the Upernivik 
District. 

Mr. Richard D. Stevens, Fellow of the 
Foundation to Sweden, returned to the 
United States in August. While in Swe- 
den Mr. Stevens studied forestry. 

Mr. Aksel Gérgens, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Denmark, arrived in 
San Francisco in September and has 
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taken up his studies at the Bank of Amer- 
ica in that city. 

Mr. Franklin D. Scott, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, returned to the 
United States in October. Mr. Scott has 
been studying the influence of Carl XIV 
Johan Bernadotte on general European 
history, and was granted access to many 
important records. 

Mr. Carroll L. Christenson, Fellow of 
the Foundation to Norway, returned to 
the United States in September. Mr. 
Christenson spent the period of his fel- 
lowship in Oslo where he made an ex- 
haustive study of Norwegian economic 
problems. 


The Constantin Brun Award 

For the benefit of the Constantin Brun 
Award a reception and dance will be held 
at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria on the eve- 
ning of Friday, November 20. This is the 
annual affair, the proceeds of which go 
to the fund which each vear sends an eld- 
erly Dane, who would otherwise be un- 
able to go, on a visit to Denmark. 


Former Fellow at Columbia 

Mr. Borre Qvamme, a Fellow of the 
Foundation from Norway in 1929, has 
been appointed an instructor in German 
at Columbia University for the present 
year. He will also give a beginner's course 
in Norwegian. Mr. Qvamme spent his fel- 
lowship year at Bowdoin College and 
later attended Cornell University where 
he received the degree of Master of Arts. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


The Bonnier-Gyldendal Fiction Prizes 
The prizes for the best Scandinavian 


novels offered in 1929 by three prominent 
publishing firms, Bonniers’ of Stockholm, 
Gyldendalske Boghandel of Copenhagen, 
and Gyldendal Norsk Forlag of Oslo, 
were awarded in the middle of Septem- 
ber. There were first prizes of 10,000 
kronor, second prizes of 5,000 kronor, 
and third prizes of 2,500 kronor for three 
winners in each of the Scandinavian coun- 
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tries. The successful authors in Sweden 
were Jarl Hemmer, Karin Boye, and Py 
Sérman; in Norway, Sigurd Christian- 
sen, Sigurd Hoel, and Peter Egge; in 
Denmark, Johannes Buchholtz, Bent 
Steenberg, and Thit Jensen. 

There is still a large Inter-Scandina- 
vian prize of 25,000 kronor to be award- 
ed a little later by a jury composed of 
Fredrik Béék and Albert Engstrém for 
Sweden, Vilhelm Andersen and Ludvig 
Holstein for Denmark, and Francis Bull 
and Einar Skavlan for Norway. 


A Swedish Steam Engine Antedates 
James Watt’s 


The first Swedish steam engine was 
built in 1728, eight years before the birth 
of James Watt, formerly said to be the 
inventor of the steam engine. According 
to an announcement by the director of the 
Technical Museum in Stockholm, its con- 
structor was Martin Triewald, a Swedish 
professor of astronomy. The engine was 
used for seven years at the mines of Dan- 
nemora in central Sweden until in 1735 a 
bolt of lightning completely demolished 
it. Professor Triewald, however, had 
made a minute illustrated description of 
his invention, so that it proved an easy 
task for the engineers of today to recon- 
struct this ancient piece of machinery, a 
miniature model of which is found at the 
Technical Museum. Triewald’s report is 
the first scientific description in exist- 
ence of an atmospheric steam engine. 
Called by its creator a “fire and air ma- 
chine,” it was looked upon as one of the 
wonders of its time; people flocked to see 
it and shook their heads in superstitious 
awe at this defiance of God’s own laws. 
The steam engine was used for pumping 
water from the silver mine at Danne- 
mora and despite its clumsy construction 
saved considerable time and labor. 


The Fame of Knute Rockne 

In the Universal Studios in Hollywood 
there is being made a film, ‘The Spirit 
of Notre Dame,’ in memory of Knute 
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Rockne, America’s greatest football 
coach, who met his tragic death in an 
airplane accident last March. A_ full 
quota of football players from the school 
are taking part in the film, including the 
famous “Four Horsemen.” 

Shortly after his death two biographies 
of him appeared, Rockne of Notre Dame, 
by Delos W. Lovelace, published by Put- 
nam’s, and Rockne, by Warren Brown, 
from the press of Reilly & Lee Co. in 
Chicago. Two additional biographies 
bearing less of the journalistic stamp 
have been announced for later publica- 
tion. 

A Rockne memorial field house is to be 
built at the University of Notre Dame. 
Alfred E. Smith, Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd, and Owen D. Young are among 
those sponsoring the campaign to obtain 
funds for the building. 


An American Gift to the Royal 
Library in Copenhagen 


The American Club of Copenhagen has 
recently presented a collection of Ameri- 
can literature to the Royal Library in 
Copenhagen. Through the efforts of Cap- 
tain Rague, the president of the club, 
about one thousand dollars were sub- 
scribed by the members, and this sum 
was used to buy a good selection of spe- 
cial works on the history, political sci- 
ence, economics, and foreign affairs of 
America. In making the formal presenta- 
tion of the gift to the head librarian, 
Carl S. Petersen, Captain Rague held out 
a promise of further donations of a simi- 
lar character. 


The Stockholm Opera 

Under the able direction of John For- 
sell, the Royal Opera of Stockholm has 
gradually developed into one of EKurope’s 
great musical centers. This season Wag- 


ner's Der Ring des Nibelungen promises 
to attract much patronage due to the en- 
gagement of Mme. Nanny Larsen-'Tod- 
sen, the famous Swedish soprano, who 
formerly sang in the Metropolitan Opera 


in New York, and who has recently ap- 
peared in the Wagner festival in Bay- 
reuth. She will also be heard in Tann- 
hduser, The Flying Dutchman, and Aida. 


A Danish Village in Maine 

About a mile from Portland, Maine, 
there has been erected a Danish village 
consisting of four streets and some 
twenty-five houses. The little group 
forms a true copy of a country village in 
Denmark of a hundred years ago. Aside 
from cottages, there is a town hall and 
meeting house and a tavern where Danish 
cookery has a place in the menu. The 
project was planned by Mr. Holdensen, 
a Boston architect of Danish birth. 


Arnold Haverlee in Lapland 

Arnold Haverlee, an American artist 
who was feared lost in the mountains of 
Swedish Lapland, has been found. Lapps 
from Laimovik in the Torne lake district 
have reported him safe in the hut of 
Johan Turi, the only Lapp author, whose 
Turi’s Book of Lappland was published 
in English translation by Harper's last 
spring. 
Edvard Munch to be Seen Here 

The Norwegian painter, Edvard 
Munch, will participate in the thirtieth 
annual international exhibition of paint- 
ing which is being held at the Carnegie 
Institute in Pittsburgh from October 15 
to December 6. 
Carl Milles to Remain Here 

Carl Milles, the Swedish sculptor, has 
chosen America as his future field of ac- 
tivity. He has resigned as professor of, 
sculpture at the Royal Swedish Academy 
of Art, in Stockholm, and will now be 
more intimately associated with the Cran- 
brook Foundation, at Detroit. Mr. Milles 
has formerly been attached to this institu- 
tion, but it is understood that he will now 
devote more of his time to it. He is called 
by some art critics the most important 
European sculptor since Rodin. His 
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works are found in many cities in Sweden 
and on the Continent. In America there 
are examples of his highly original art in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and De- 
troit. 


The Gerhard De Geer Glacier 

While engaged in making a large mov- 
ing-picture film and also in collecting 
scientific data, a Swedish scientific ex- 
pedition headed by Dr. Carl Julius An- 
rick, discovered a large new glacier in 
Southern Greenland which they named 
the Gerhard De Geer glacier in honor of 
the noted Swedish geologist. 


e 


HISTORY 


Norwegian Migration to America 1825- 
1860, by Theodore C. Blegen. Northfield, 
Minnesota: The Norwegian-American Histor- 
ical Association. 413 pages. 1931. Price $3.50. 

There is no question but that Professor 
Blegen’s work will be regarded as the stand- 
ard history of the Norwegian people in Amer- 
ica. It is true that we have already a number 
of excellent books on this subject, but Profes- 
sor Blegen’s is the latest, which of course is 
in itself an advantage, and it rests on such an 
exhaustive research of primary sources and of 
all availab’e facts, that it is bound to com- 
mand admiration and be looked upon as au- 
thoritative. The author, who is associate pro- 
fessor in the University of Minnesota and 
Superintendent of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, has been in the best possible position 
to pursue his studies of the Norwegians in 
America, and he was also able to spend a year 
in Norway studying the background of the 
emigrants. All the facts that enter into this 
very interesting subject, are so carefully 
weighed and the conclusions so judiciously 
drawn, that Professor Blegen has documented 
himself as a highly capable historian. Besides 
the book is written in such a clear, fascinating 
style that it makes very absorbing reading. As 
will be noticed, the present volume covers only 
the period of Norwegian emigration between 
the vears 1825 and 1860, to the eve of the Civil 
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War. The author has announced that it is his 
intention to carry this history up to the year 
1924. This second volume will no doubt be 
awaited with the greatest interest. The 
Norwegian-American Historical Association 
should be congratulated as publishers of Nor- 
wegian Migration to America. Since the emi- 
gration from Norway started in 1825 more 
than 800,000 of her people have come to the 
United States, a truly remarkable fact when 
the smallness of the population of Norway js 
taken into consideration. 


A. N. Ryee 
CRITICISM 


Strindberg’s Dramatic Expressioni=m, by 
C. E. W. L. Dahlstr6ém. Anna Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 1930. 241 pages. 

The work is divided into two parts. Part I 
is devoted to a systematic discussion of the 
history of the term Expressionism in art and 
literature. 

This is followed by a study of the general 
characteristics of Expressionism evidenced by 
a synthetic study of the elements of theory 
and the factors in dramatic practice. 

The factors of Expressionism having been 
isolated, arranged and grouped in Part I, the 
author proceeds in Part II to apply them as 
norms in his analysis of Strindberg’s dramas. 
The following categories of drama and single 
plays have been examined: the naturalistic 
plays, chamber plays, and dramatic frag- 
ments, The Dream Play, the trilogy To Da- 
mascus, and a number of plays written be- 
tween the two last named. 

While some readers will probably not agree 
with the author’s conclusions throughout, the 
work is on the whole a scholarly piece of re- 
search and shou'd prove a welcome addition 
to Strindbergiana. 


Axe. Jonan Uppvati 


English and Norse Documents Relating 
to the Reign of Ethelred the Unready, by 
Margaret Ashdown. Cambridge University 
Press, 1930. xiii-311 pp. 

In this book Miss Ashdown has published 
(with parallel translations) the Old English 
poem The Battle of Maldon (reproducing the 
text as printed by Thomas Hearne in 1726, 
with but few emendations), and the parts of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle dealing with the 
reign of Ethelred, together with passages 
from the Norse and Icelandic sagas dealing 
with the same period and the same events in 
England. All texts are equipped with com- 
petent and helpful notes. Particularly inter- 
esting is Appendix IV, in which she discusses 
skaldic verse, and analyzes the kennings of 
the Norse texts. At the end there is a com- 
plete index of personal names, with a bio- 
graphical note on each. 

M.S. 
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The Old 
Norse Sagas. 


by Professor 


Halvdan Koht 


This book is based on a series of eight 
lectures delivered by Professor Koht be- 
fore the Lowell Institute in Boston last 
winter, while the author was Professor of 
History at Harvard in exchange from 
the University of Oslo. 


There is but little critical literature re- 
garding THE OLD NORSE SAGAS 
available in the English language. While 
popular in nature, Professor Koht’s vol- 
ume is based on wide scholarship. Writ- 
ten by an historian, the emphasis is 
placed less on the philological aspects 
than on the value of the Sagas in re- 
vealing the people’s life and thought at 
that time. 


THE OLD NORSE SAGAS is a work of 
importance to all who are interested in 
the early literature of the North. 


Price $2.50 
Order from 


The 
American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


25 West 45th Street, New York 








Scandinavian Books 


In the Original Languages and 
in English Translations 


ART BOOKS, MUSIC 


Imported Magazines and Papers 


Children’s Picture Books 
Postal Cards, Ete. 


Catalogues Free on Request 


BONNIERS 
561 Third Avenue New York 


(Corner of 37th Street) 


PRO OP OS 000890800008 O ee eT 


Norwegian Books 
MODERN 
HISTORICAL. 
EDUCATIONAL 


CLASSICS 
FICTION 
RELIGIOUS 


Write for our Catalog! 


The most complete and up-to-date stock 
of Norwegian books on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


Nordisk Tidende’s Bookstore 


4808 FOURTH AVENUE BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





NORDISK S39 TIDENDE 
the leading Norwegian Newspaper in the U.S. A. 
($3.00 per year in U.S.A.) 


Sample Copy on Request 
Published Weekly on Thursdays by 


The Norwegian News Company 


4808 Fourth Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCAN@INAVIAN REVIEW 











TRADE 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN, ic. 


155 WEST 57th STREET opposite Carnegie Halt NEW YORK CITY 


Famous “‘Blue-Fluted’’ Design. 


Write for illustrated folder. 





The Saga of The Volsungs 
The Saga of Ragnar Lodbrok 
The Lay of Kraka 


The finest of Scandinavian heroic legends, told 
in connected prose form in THE SAGA OF THE 
VOLSUNGS, has been completely and indepen- 
dently translated from the original text. It tells 
of a mythical race of heroes sprung from Odin, 
who filled the world with their fame, until the 
greatest of them all, Sigurd, was slain through 
the jealousy of Brynhild and the treachery of his 
wife’s kinsmen. 


THE SAGA OF RAGNAR LODBROK, marked 
by the adventurous spirit of the Viking Age, con- 
tinues the line of Volsung heroes through the mar- 
riage of Ragnar to Sigurd’s daughter, Aslaug. 


THE LAY OF KRAKA is a monologue spoken 
by Ragnar just before his death. 


These three pieces are now for the first time 
presented together in an English translation by 
Margaret Schlauch. 


Price $2.50 
Please order from 


The 
American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


oo West 45th Street, New York 








Viking Civilization 
by Axel Olrik 


VIKING CIVILIZATION deals with the 
most important and interesting period in the 
life of the Scandinavian North, an age glan- 
orous, turbulent, intense, full of conflict and 
strife, but also of p. etry and romance. 

The distinguished Danish scholar, Axe 
Oxrix, has given a complete picture of Vik- 
ing life: the origin of the people, the de- 
velopment of national traits, pagan mythol- 
ogy, the introduction of Christianity, the 
voyages and conquests, the literature, cul- 
ture, and manners and customs. His work, 
which has long been authoritative, is now 
presented for the first time in English. 


Translated from the Danish by Jacob Witt- 
mer Hartmann, and Hanna Astrup Larsen. 


Illustrated; Price $3.50 


Please order from 


The 
American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


25 West 45th Street, New York 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


ORWAY 


*“STAVANGERFJORD’”’ 
and 
‘**BERGENSFJORD”’ 


TO NORWAY DIRECT 
IN 8 DAYS 


Besides superb scenery, Norway also possesses the 
most health-giving climate all year round 


SAILINGS 


From Osto From New York 
eke BBs iss sscseteetinseens STAVANGEREIORD. ¢ occcesdsscdncss Nov. 7 


Nov. BERGEUNSPIORD: is ssdicccckeceess Nov. 21* 
Bes Rado vecoceescnees STAVANGERFJORD 
*Call at Halifax, Eastbound 


Note Our Moderate Off-Season Round Trip Rates 


CABIN TOURIST CLASS 
ONE WAY, Minimum - - - - - $145.00 ONE WAY,Minimum - - - - - $121.00 
ROUND TRIP, Both ways Off-Season, $268.50 ROUND TRIP, Off-Season - - - $200.00 


THIRD CLASS 


ONE WAY, Fastbound - - - - $93.00 
ONE WAY, Westbound - - - - $101.50 
ROUND TRIP - - - - - - = $156.00 


The return portion of these tickets is good on any of our steamers at any time within 2 years from date of issue 
Our passengers have the privilege, without extra cost. of proceeding by the famous 
Picturesque mountain railway from Bergen to Oslo 


For full information, illustrated literature and assistance in obtaining necessary documents, 
apply to our agents, or to 


NORWEGIAN-AMERICA LINE AGENCY, Inc. 
2 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK Telephone Bowling Green 9-5570 


CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN. 
75 East Wacker Drive Metropolitan Life Bldg., 129-131 South Third St. 278 Main Street 
Seattle, Wash.: REIDAR GJOLME COMPANY, INC. Douglas Bldg., 4thand Union 
San Francisco, Cal.: EDWARDS & VICKERY rn eeeenemnemeemneneemeeeee 29 Geary Street 


When answering advertisements, please mention THrt AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





TRAVEL AND TRADE 





What You See 
IN SWEDEN 


A Book of 122 Interesting 
Pictures of Landscapes, 
Historical Places, Monu- 
ments, Architectural and 
Decorative Art, Portraits, 
Clic. 
With Introductory Text by 
Borje Brilioth 
PRICE $1.00 


Order from 


The 


American - Scandinavian 
Foundation 


25 West 45th St., New York 


Delicious After Dinner Cheese 
Made in Norway 


Delightful Flavor. Easy to Spread. 


Write for free sample portion and 
state your dealer’s name 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 
B. WESTERGAARD & CO. 


359 /363-36th STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





¢ 
®r. GEy. vON ® 


lo Speed or Dot to Speed! 


Equally pleasant choice between the prestige 
of Lloyd Express, led by the fastest liners 
afloat; or the vivacity of Lloyd Cabin Quartet 


ENGLAND:‘IRELAND*FRANCE*GERMANY 


LLOYD OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHER! 


PHOENIX 


New York’s Scandinavian 


Music Restaurant 
163 West 48th Street, near Seventh Avenue 


Lunch with Swedish Smérgasbord $1.00 
Dinner with Swedish Smorgasbord $1.75 


A La Carte all Day Concert Orchestra 





What an Advertiser Says: 


“We have been having such splen- 
did results from the advertising we 
have had running continuously in 
the Review that, without solicita- 
tion, we feel bound to tell you what 
a splendid medium your paper is.” 


—New York 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN RkVIEW 





TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 





DIRECT to NORWAY and DENMARK, 


ee nnections SWEDEN 


LARGE, STEADY, COMFORTABLE 
STEAMERS 


1931 VISIT THE GREAT 
~~ — SCANDINAVIAN 
HAGEN OSLO STEAMER’ YORK CAPITALS 


. 22. United States Nov. 7 * 
=e See : As our ocean liners call at Oslo en route 


to Copenhagen, we offer you a splendid 

opportunity to visit these two beautiful 

and interesting Scandinavian capitals 
.24 Frederik VIII without additional costs. 


vesttis The charm and gayety of these important 
ie centres of culture, art, science, and trade, 
and the friendly hospitality of their peo- 


Juartet ple always appeal to American travelers. 


10 Hellig Olav eoss, Dee. 29 
ERMANY 


From Copenhagen you will find very con- 
venient and fast daily communications by 
modern express trains to Germany, Eng- 
1932 land, France, etc.—also splendid regular 
air-services. 
7 United States 

Write to our offices for free literature on 
. Scandinavia and see our nearest agent for 

avian reservations now. 


- 29 Frederik VIII 


Avenue . MINIMUM RatEs: 


d $1.00 . . 18 United States CABIN $140 and $145, one way, less 727% 
d $1.75 CLASS reduction for round trip: 

7 Eastbound July 16-May 15. 
rcbestra 5 Westbound Oct. 1-July 31. 


STEAMERS SAIL at 11 A.M. TOURIST 


$198 and $203, round trip 
New York City Time CLASS 


in off season. 
e ® 


For reservations and information apply to our agents, or 


SCANDINAVIAN -AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 


RS NE ee os cece ves oue 130 N. LaSalle Street San Francisco 582 Market Street 
ge oe 123 S. Third Street Montreal, Canada 969 St. Antoine Street 
Boston, MG cee Noe oc ue ee en 248 Washington Street WORE MEER. i ccsigeince shsdsaeeuees 461 Main Street 
Seattle, Wash 1402 Third Avenue PRIA PSS oon cinvns od bi eeees 51 Upper Water Street 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review 











TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 








AMERICAN ScANTIC LINE 


COMBINATION PASSENGER, FAST FREIGHT AND U. S. MAIL SERVICE 
“The American Route to Northern Europe’ 


Direct—New York to Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors and to the 
Polish ports of Gdynia and Danzig also to Leningrad - Russia 


Weekly Sailings 














































































ONE CLASS OUTSIDE ROOMS ONLY Wicdetinin. Siete: Mite i 

EXCELLENT CUISINE — LOW Pe 
a OWEST RATES S.S. BIRD CITY Nov. 12 am 

ONE WAY RD. TRIP 

= — saa 

eee area _—- —— Copenhagen, Gdynia, Stockholm, Helsingfors 

STOCKHOLM 110.00 210.00 S.S. CITY OF FAIRBURY Nov. 25 

HELSINGFORS 115.00 220.00 

LENINGRAD 115.00 220.00 Steamers sail from Pier D, 


Fourth Annual Christmas Cruise to the 


Jersey City, N.J. 
Old Country 






Send for our new descriptive booklet 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC. 


Managing Agents 
5 Broadway, New York City Telephone Digby 4-6700 


OMNI IR. cS. ins ccescctuaasncd Bourse Bldg. PERN. TOMB. ooccidiend secu Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
CER. cc cuebiwsus see cks eens Hoosac Piers RR RE ais bean kodenne ke lacaaws Meaher Bldg. 
CRIERED, BEL vs scnccsiccecccvsscsessssanguente Bldg. CEN, WPOUER ooo conc kcccccdccksccean Jacobstorg 3 
DEMOS Bh ki cone ceks 1548 Canal Bank Bld¢. Copenhagen, Denmark ....... Store Kongensgade 114 
ETON. nc kccbun cap cbxnnbordiaws 15 S. Gay St. Helsingfors, Finland.. North American Line Agency Co. 
SEES ai rcccesdcctevghbadbaaaed Oliver Bldg. SIA NED cb nacsapicancdensxceseenes E.B. Lund a/s 
Ag OE Ee Railway Exchange Bldg. PINE TUN oe cea te Conee Gdynia-Port 
RUE: (5. iccnanbawocuchwaune Stovall Prof. Bldg. WEMIOND, MOUND 65 <a snscresabccsvcese Jerozolimska 33 


SON ENON. isivwaivscosenevebuss Industrial Bank Bldg. NN oe oe abu es da aasw ier seseauess H. Lenczat & Co. 








SHIPPING NOTES 


number of ships, 40 per cent are motorships. 7 
total includes 1,582 steamships of 2,423,926 ton 





Exstnore Caste as A MARINE 399 motorships of 1,637,703 tons, and 11 sailig 

AND Commerce Museum vessels of 4,092 tons. During the past year ti 
© ee fleet was increased by 400,000 tons, making thg }) 
Kronborg or, as it is more generally known, total 4,065,721 tons. ' 


Elsinore Castle, identified with the Hamlet of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy, since its renovation has —— 
become the most complete marine museum in any 
country. More than thirty large rooms contain iether Maia BE laa 
almost everything associated with sea traffic from a Se ee 

the earliest time to the present. The collections are In celebrating its twentieth anniversary the pa 
divided into four groups. As the former colonial summer, the Norwegian America Line publishel 
trade of Denmark is closely connected with the some interesting figures about the company’s # 
maritime activity of earlier times, much space is tivity during the period of its existence. Starting 
devoted to these phases, and Greenland also comes with the modest capital of 6,000,000 kroner in 191, 
in for considerable attention. There are many _ this was later increased to 12,000,000 kroner, wi 
models of ships from the most primitive kinds to which the company has since worked. During | 
the latest types of motor-driven vessel. With sail- twenty years the line has carried a total of 318259 |) 
ing ships rapidly disappearing from the seas much passengers, 189,227 westbound and 129,065 ecas§ } 
interest attaches to the collection of models of bound, without the loss of a single life. Cats 
such ships. Among them is the training ship Kében- totaling 5,929,798 tons has been transported duri 
havn, whose disappearance with every man on _ the same period. A total of 32,575,807 kroner 
board a few years ago still remains an unsolved been paid in Norwegian State and municipal tay 


Norwecian America Line Dvurine irs 


mystery. and 2,108,742 kroner in American taxes. Crews, 

ra cluding officers and men, have been paid in ® 
Norway Ciaims tHe Most twenty years a total of 36,807,029 kroner, whil 
MoperN oF MERCANTILE FLEETS shareholders have received in dividends a total? 


. ’ 24,443,689 kroner. In addition a pension fund ¢ 
‘ ‘ mers’ Asso- eee ‘ it 
ciation of Norway itis asserted that not only does 24062,480 kroner has been established, together Wi 
that country now stand as number five among the @ seamen’s fund of 908,927 kroner. aa 
world’s merchantmen, but that its fleet is the most The Norwegian America Line has a Jo, Bet 
modern of the present day. Of this fleet, it is said, is sole owner of its fleet and buildings in Oslo, 
34 per cent is less than five years old. Of the entire gen, and in the United States. 





When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Revirw 































TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


VE 


8 Days to Gothenburg 


The Gateway to Sweden — Norway — Denmark 
With close connections to all points in Scandinavia and on the Continent 


TRAVEL IN THE NEW MOTORLINERS 


“KUNGSHOLM” “GRIPSHOLM” 


Length 608 Feet _24,000 Horse Power Length 575 Feet 22,000 Horse Power 
20,000 Tons Register Displacement 26,700 Tons 18,000 Tons Register Displacement 23,600 Tons 
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orships. Th 
23,926. ton) ; 
1 11 sailin Scandinavia’s Largest and Most Modern Transatlantic Passenger Liners 
st onal 5 Only Ships Between America and Scandinavia Carrying Passengers in First Class 
making ti | Also Popular Cabin Liner DROTTNINGHOLM 
| From PROPOSED SAILINGS From 
NEW YORK GOTHENBURG Five PLEASURE CRUISES to the 
—_ 1931 WEST INDIES 
MOT. 10° aise GRIPSHOLM ..... Oct. 27* and SOUTH AMERICA 
— 3 : ae : 3 17* in the new de luxe Motorliner 
Oi WP gates 7 5 Me wewes Nov. 25 
— a KUNGSHOLM «... Dec. 5 “RUNGSHOLM” | 
es a BY eccus RR TURPEMOIEEDE aiscce. cesececses From New York 
e publis * | __Jan. 16. DROTTNINGHOLM . Jan. 5* 
mpany’s af | "Jen. 90 ...:. RENE acess) exveecices Dec. 19, Jan.9, Jan. 30, Feb. 20, | 
ce. Startiny Mar. 12. 


*Calling Halifax **West Indies Cruise 


MINIMUM PASSAGE RATES 
To or from Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Oslo, 
Bergen, etc. 


ner in 191 
croner, Will 
During ti 
ll of 31828 
29,065 east 


First Cruise 17 Days, Others 18 Days 
Ports of call include Virgin Islands, 
Venezuela, Curacao, Panama, 
Jamaica, Havana 
Min. Rate $200 — $210 
Membership Limited No Passports 


M.S. ‘‘Kungsholm”’ and M.S. ‘‘Gripsholm”’ 








life. Carg |) First Class... .$185.00 Second Cabin... .$145.00 i 4 ‘ 
. c : SS. “ i ” GRAND CHRISTMAS EXCURSION 
rted dura abin: SS. “Drottningholm’’.............6+ $145.00 TO SCANDINAVIA | 
kroner hay |) a ee in Motorliner ‘“GRIPSHOLM”’ | 
Licipal taxa | on Cabin and Second Class From New York, Dec. 8 
. Crews, i? Round-Trip Tickets During Off Season 
paid in hi | For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 
‘oner, wilt 
sa tol? | SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State St., New York 
on fund ¢ PM TI... ssccvcecccsseseses 181 N. Michigan Ave. Detroit, Mich.........se+eees 73 Monroe St., 6th Floor 
gether will Minneapolis, Minn.........+.+. 526 Second Ave., South GUNN oe a lin cna Satie nacenene ee 111 Broadway 
EMERY oui u cos coepusesunasmeseces 10 State St. ; 

| San Francisco, Cal. ......... 593 Market St., 2nd Floor Montreal, Que., Can....... 1410 Stanley St., 9th Floor 
o debt, ant | Los NERS OME, ssc en bata sles 1043 South Broadway Wintiner,. Wats, CaGiiscsiscdiceveesecce 470 Main St. 
1 Oslo, Ber: | Seattle, Wash. ......... 209 White Bldg., 2nd Floor Peete, IOs CAD ss acensccensees 71 Upper Water St. 
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TRADE 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 9 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of The American-Scandinavian Review published monthly at Princeton, New Jersey, 


State of New York, County of New York, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Hanna Astrup Larsex, ¥j 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the Editor of The American-Scandinavian Reviey y 
that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 


aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in od 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations. 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 


Name of— Post office address— 
Publisher, The American-Scandinavian Foundation, West 45th Street, New 
Editor, Hanna Astrup Larsen, West 45th Street, New 
Managing Editor, Hanna Astrup Larsen, West 45th Street, New 
Business Manager, Neilson Abeel West 45th Street, New 

2. That the owner is: 

The American-Scandinavian Foundation 

Henry Goddard Leach, President 

H. Esk. Moller, Treasurer 

Neilson Abeel, Secretary 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if ay 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, : 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiducian 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragrap 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under whi 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securiti 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associatw 


tor October, 1931. 


York 
York 
York 
York 


wNh 


West 45th Street, New York 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 
44 Wall Street, New York 
25 West 4sth Street, New York 


security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of tw 


or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by her. 


Sworn to 


[sear] 


and subscribed befcre me this 9th day of October, 1931. 


HANNA ASTRUP LARSEN 
(Signature of editor) 


CuHartes B. Frasca 

Notary Public, New York Cou) 
New York County Clerk’s No. 17 
New York Register’s No. 3F120 
Commission Expires March 30, 1933 





TRADE NOTES 

COMBINATION OF CHOCOLATE 
AND Cop Liver O11 

Since it was discovered many years ago that cod 
liver oil contained vitamins and was a health-re- 
storing nutriment, scientists have tried to eliminate 
the repulsive taste of this medical product. The 
experiments made during recent years have suc- 
ceeded in improving the taste of the cod liver oil, 
but not until now has it proved possible to bring 
on the market a product that is not only completely 
free from oil taste, but is even exceedingly savory. 
The chemists connected with the Norwegian Freia 
chocolate concern in Oslo have produced a choco- 
late that possesses all the medicinal qualities of 
the cod liver oil, besides the nutriment contained 
in chocolate and in which the presence of the oil 
cannot be felt even by the most dainty palate. The 
new product is called “Chococan” and it appears 
that one cup of this chocolate contains the equiva- 
lent of one teaspoonful of cod liver oil. The dis- 
covery is being patented in all countries, and the 
new food article proves to be very popular in 
Scandinavia, where it was first brought on the 
market. It is believed that it will contribute im- 
mensely to a more extensive use of cod liver oil. 
MatmM6 Snows ConsImpeRABLE 
Burpine Activiry 

The building industry in Malmé has been at a 
high level during the past twelve months and this 
has done much toward relieving unemployment in 
the various building trades. The number of new 


apartments that were ready for occupancy earl 
this year exceeded that for any previous year 
Considering that the city contains only 130,000 ir 
habitants, the fact that some 2,000 new apartmeni 
will be completed this year is looked upon as shov- 
ing conditions improved in general. 


DanisH Firm Makes LarcGest 
Piece oF PorceLain 

Bing & Gréndahl, of Copenhagen, have recent!) 
made what is believed to be the largest piece 0 
porcelain in the world. It is a fountain, design 
by the Danish sculptor Jean Gauguin, standin 
two meters high and weighing 999 kilograms. Tk 
group attracted much attention at the Barcelow 
Exposition, and when exhibited in Paris last yew! 
the French government purchased the fountain 
the advice of the director of Beaux Arts. It ist 
be placed in front of the Museum Jeu de Pautt 
on the plot facing the Tuileries. 


Tue APPRENTICE QUESTION 
Becomes A PropLem IN SWEDEN 

The question of securing a sufficient number ¢! 
apprentices for the various trades in Sweden he 
become a problem for the employers, and the g 
ernment has in numerous instances been obligt 
to give financial support in cases where it is ess 
tial that apprentices be secured. Such support : 
for three years, at 400 kronor per apprentice, ® 
the money is paid out as follows: during the fis 
vear, 125 kronor, the second 100 kronor, and ” 
kronor for the third, while the remaining 100 kt 
nor is paid when the apprentice has finished. 
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